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CHAPTER I. 

THE TURRET CHAMBER. 

It was a clear spring day; the air keen but 
bright; an invigorating breeze played among the 
branches partly covered with young foliage, and 
swept over the tender green blades of the autumn- 
sown crops. The primroses were displaying their 
pale blossoms in innumerable groups upon the 
banks, where less conspicuously the violet held 
up its delicate petals amidst the thickening herb- 
age. There was a continuous twittering in the 
hedgerows, and a restless flying backwards and 
forwards, and whirling in crowds, of sparrows 
and finches. 
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In the fields the farmer and his men were 
busy breaking-up last yearns pasture with the 
plough, or flinging seed over the prepared soil; 
while flights of noisy rooks were wheeling over- 
head, descending on the freshly-opened furrow, 
or anticipating the advance of the crushing har- 
row, to snatch at the scattered grain. 

The roads were every now and then enveloped 
in dust, that swept over its dry surface like a 
cloud, or eddied and circled in nooks and cor- 
ners tiU a sharper gust came howling through 
the tall trees, and swept the accumulations in a 
blinding drift along the highway, over the hedges, 
and spreading far and wide along the surface of 
the cultivated lands. 

The wagoner marched sturdily before his team, 
with his stubbly chin deep in a worsted comforter, 
his cap fixed low down on his brows, the peak 
over his left ear ; while his legs, encased in thick 
leather gaiters and heavy ankle-boots, seemed to 
defy both dust and wind ; but his arm was raised 

ft 

to protect his face as a violent blast drove before 
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it the pitiless cloud of sharp particles that would 
otherwise have invaded his eyes and ears. 

Those who rode in the market carts and wa- 
gons took special care to turn their backs to the 
vrind; an example followed by every pedestrian, 
but only when the dust appeared most trouble- 
some^ — ^an inconvenience, however, which no one 
seemed particularly to care for, the brightness of 
the day and the bracingness of the air seeming to 
exhilarate all who were able to enjoy them. 

A stout gentleman, on as stout a cob, was seen 
slowly descending the hill on the road to Por- 
chester. Except that the collar of his top-coat 
was up, he had made no provision against the 
intermittent fury of the gale. Possibly this was 
owing to the fact that he was travelling in the 
same direction. But that weather-tanned face 
evidently cared as little for a stiffish breeze as 
any ancient mariner experienced in cyclones and 
tornadoes. His healthy complexion laughed at 
wind and frost. Every body knew him. Hearty 
greetings from gentle and simple marked his pro- 
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gress. Even the blinding dust could not prevent 
the f annexes wife, going to market with her dairy 
produce, turning round in her cart to have a good 
look at those well-known features. 

" How do, Squire ?" was her hearty exclama- 
tion ; "I be main glad to see thee. Lunnon ain't 
spiled thee a bit." 

"How do, damet" was the cheery response. 
"HoVsaUathome!" 

"Charming, Squire, thank ye kindly; and,'* 
she added, with her broad face glowing with plea- 
sure, " cheese be riz tuppence a stone 1" 

" There goes honest Jack Scudamore !" cried 
an old shepherd, as he stood bare-headed looking 
after the horseman ; " a chap o' the right sort, if 
there ever were one." 

"That be he," added another farm-labourer 
with equal heartiness. "There be few o' the 
gentry as comes up to he." 

On rode the Squire, nodding to and hailing 
as pleasantly every one who recognised him. But 
thoucrh his smile seemed as cordial as ever, his 
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heart was by no means so light as his many well- 
wishers desired it to be. For the first time in his 
life he was dissatisfied. The consciousness that 
he conld no longer enjoy the recreations that had 
mimstered so largely to his happiness, made him 
discontented. He attributed it to the loss of his 
daughter's society; and as the compensation he 
had looked for — ^the seeing her receive the hom- 
age of the coimty — had not been afforded 
him, he could no longer restrain his desire to 
behold her surrounded by the dignities belonging 
to her elevated position. 

The great castle stood out in all its princely 
magnificence in the landscape before him, and far 
and wide spread the woods and parks of the ducal 
estate. ^ His eyes brightened, and his ruddy face 
glowed with pride. He began to feel a sensible 
satisfaction that his ^^ lass" was mistress of all that 
sohd grandeur and consideration. 

He sighed again as he remembered the charm 
she used to give to his daily life; the radiant 
smile, the silvery laugh, the loving attentions that 
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made her presence a perpetual joy. Though he 
kept assuring himself that his darling Fanny was 
a duchess, that she was one of the very greatest 
ladies in the land, and the queen of the county, 
the conviction forced itself most unpleasantly 
upon him that her greatness had taken her out of 
his reach. 

It was in vain that he tried to find content in 
the knowledge that she was the wife of the play- 
fellow of his boyhood — the kindest, the truest 
friend he had ever known — ^and that he had done 
the right thing in gratifying the Duke's wish to be 
his son-in-law; a misgiving would intrude into his 
honest mind that it was exactly the right thing 
for him. 

This gratification of his friend had beggared 
himself, stripped him of every thing that had ren- 
dered life enjoyable, caused him to lose all the old 
interest in the old pursuits ; and he now awoke to 
the consciousness that the dear companionship he 
had so readily surrendered had been the savour that 
had given such wonderful zest to his existence. 
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Then, too, there was a terrible uncertainty 
about this grand marriage having made the lass 
happy. The last time he had seen her, her beau- 
tiful face wore quite a (UfiFerent expression to what 
he had been used to see. The Doke had borne 
the character of an attentive husband, and there 
could be no question of his being kind to Jack 
Scudamore's daughter. Still the dear girl might 
have preferred a younger husband, as was very 
natural. Then what a brute he must have been 
to have allowed her to marry the Duke 1 

He was disappointed, too, at her not having 
called or sent to him since his return to Delamere 
Court. But perhaps he thought it was the eti- 
quette for him to make the first visit. He was 
only Jack Scudamore, she the Duchess of Por- 
chester. Of course he ought to pay proper re- 
spect to her grace. Besides, there was that 
sudden departure from town. The Duke was out 
of order; might still be ill. It was his boimden 
duty to call to inquire after the health of his son- 
in-law. 
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With these reflections the much-troubled fox- 
hunter jogged on^ on the back of his stout sure^ 
footed steed. While he is proceeding to hi» 
destination, I will cany the reader in advance, 
and take him to that imposing edifice still in the 
distance. Not at first to any of the ordinary re- 
ception-rooms, or in that still more magnificently 
furnished portion called the state apartments, but 
far away to a distant and unfrequented wing, up 
flights of tortuous steps, through gloomy corridors 
and musty lumbeivrooms, till a cork-screw stone 
stair led to another dark passage, at the end of 
which was a door. 

Having opened this, we enter a dark chamber 
with a carved ceiling and one narrow window, 
very narrow and far out of reach. There is a 
fire-place with a fire burning, but the grate is 
enclosed in a high brass screen. The floor is 
covered with some thick elastic substance, and so 
are the walls to a height of five or six feet. The 
furniture is very simple for a ducal residence. 

On an easy- chair nearest the light sits st, 
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powerfully-built man in the prime of life, of gen- 
tlemanly appearance, reading, but occasionally 
raising his eyes with a somewhat severe scrutiny 
to a strange figure reclining on a small pallet 
within a few feet of him. He is unquestionably 
an old man, rather under the middle size, and he 
wears a most singular costume, carpet-slippers, 
and strong coarse trousers. But the most remark- 
able garment is the jacket; it seemed made of 
some such material as stout bed-ticking, and in a 
fashion very ill adapted to insure the comfort of 
the wearer. 

The face of this little old man so strangely 
apparelled would at once arrest attention. The 
restless eyes, with a vacant stare fixed upon the 
reader, the childish simper playing about the thick 
lips, the flabby colourless cheeks, heavy brows, 
and projecting jaw, told their own terrible tale — 
imbeciUty and mania. 

In that padded room, with its secure window 
and grate, confined in a strait-waistcoat, stared, 
simpered, and jibbered all that was mortal of one 
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of tho most influential stateaonen of his age* The 
ovor-taskod brain had suddenly given way, and 
after a severe conflict with a frightful disease, all 
that remained ^f the descendant of one of the 
younger sons of the heroic Edward the Third — all 
that was left of his grace Edward, Plantagenet, 
Courtenay, De L'Isle, Duke of Porchester, Mar- 
quis of Delamcre, and Baron of Courtenay and 
De L'Isle — ^was an idiot and a maniac. 

Tho keeper read on, his stem eye in a moment 
quelling the unnatural noise in which his patient 
occasionally indulged, till the sound made by 
ascending footsteps attracting his attention, he 
put aside his book, and unlocked the door. 

The Duchess of Porchester entered noiselessly. 
She was dressed in a bright blue robe, with a 
chain of amber beads suspended from her neck. 
She had been told that the patient preferred gay 
colours, and he had once played with the neck- 
lace. She gave a hasty anxious glance towards 
the pallet-bed, then looked inquiringly into the 
face that confronted her. A shake of the head 
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was her reply, as the door was cautiouslj closed 
and fastened. 

"No improvement, Doctor f** was murmured 
mournfully. 

" Not the slightest, Duchess." 

The patient glanced vacantly from one to the 
other; stared, simpered, and gibbered, but did not 
attempt to move. The lady sighed heavily. 

"God's will be done!" she exclaimed. "I 
have so much faith in your experience, Doctor, I 
cannot give up all hope. I gratefully appreciate 
your kindness in so readily answering my appeal 
to exercise all your skill in his behalf, with the 
hope of preventing the dreadful secret becoming 
known ; and I will have patience. Doctor, — ^I will 
have patience — ^and faith." 

" All that knowledge of the malady can do for 
my interesting patient shall be done, Madam, rest 
assured." 

"Thanks. Now go and take your walk. I 
have come to relieve guard, you know." 

The physician saw a sad faint smile play round 
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the beautiful mouth. His heart was touched by 
her devotion to her husband. Used as he had 
been to human misery in its most terrible forms, 
the sorrow impressed on that lovely face was to 
him far more difficult to look upon. He ardently 
wished to be able to afford her consolation ; but as 
yet the case gave no promise of amelioration, much 
less of cure. 

It seemed a regular arrangement. The Doctor, 
after a few precautionary words, took his hat and 
gloves from a table in a recess, and left the room, 
locking the door on the outside. The Duchess, 
carrying a little basket, drew a chair and sat close 
to the pallet; then taking out some sweetmeats, 
she placed one of them in the mouth of the pa- 
tient. He was evidently used to such attentions, for 
he simpered with a childish sense of gratification. 

"You will be good, then, if your poor wife 
brings you such nice things T she asked, as ten- 
derly as if to a fractious infant. " It is naughty 
to be violent, and try to hurt yourself, — very 
naughty, and frightens your darling Fanny, who 
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is SO anxioiLs that you should get well. Then dear 
papa can come and see you, or we could go to him, 
which would please him more. 

^ Dear papa I" was added in a trembling under- 
tone ; " if he were to know the dreadful state to 

He mustn't know it. Nobody must know it. 
*^ Here's another I" 

She placed a second bonrbon in the mouth that 
had gaped for more with just sufficient of an ani- 
mal instinct to appreciate the dainty. 

*^ I shall tell the Doctor, when he comes back, 
that you've been very good. Pray don't repeat 
that horrid noise. It makes me shudder." 

The patient was. indulging in the performance 
which the Doctor^s stem glance had restrained. 

"Here, there are plenty more." 

The sweetmeats were crammed into the open 
mouth, as if to stop the disagreeable sounds that 
were being emitted. 

" Come, sit up ; it will be more comfortable for 
you." 
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She helped him to sit upright, then smiled into 
the idiotic f ace, as though to cheer him into good 
humour. 

"Now do be good, and I will do every thing 
likely to make you welL 

**He doesn't know what I say," she added, 
sinking her voice; "he doesn't even know who it 
is who is taking such care of him. O that terrible 
noise! 

The patient was whining like a dog, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders very pitifully, while tears were 
rolling down his cheeks. 

"Something hurts you," she cried. "Those 
straps are too tight. I will loose them a little. It 
cannot be necessary to put him to pain." 

Her fingers were quickly at the tight fasten- 
ings of the strait-waistcoat, and by tugging at 
them perseveringly, she contrived to release the 
limbs from the strain upon them, which had hi- 
therto prevented free exercise of the muscles. 

" Ah, that is better, isn't it ? And you'll be so 
good now, won't you?" 
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She sat close to him on the bed, and seemed 
inclined to pet*liim more than ever. In answer, 
he stretched out his arms and laughed. 

The Duchess suddenly drew back to her chair 
with a scared look. The laugh was not human, — 
it was like that of a caged hyaena. More horrible 
still, the look with which it was accompanied was 
quite as savage. Too late she saw her imprudence, 
and her heart sunk within her. 

Presently the maniac made a spring in the 
direction of the door. When he found that the 
lock would not turn, he seized the handle with 
both hands, and shook the door with all his force. 
Finding it resist his utmost efforts, he turned 
round, livid with rage, and spying his frightened 
companion, with a terrific yell he bounded towards 
her. 

" Don't, Edward ; you hurt me 1" 

The piteous cry excited no pity. He had 
seized her by the bright necklace that he had been 
permitted to play with, then dragged her into the 
centre of the chamber. She fell half-strangled, he 
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kneeling on her, knocking her hea4 against the 
floor, gibbering and gnashing ancThowling, tiU the 
fastening broke, and the beads were scattered 
about the room. 

She had made no resistance, she had not at-* 

« 

tempted to call for help — nothing had escaped 
her lips but the remonstrance just mentioned. 
Suddenly she uttered a thrilling scream. She 
felt the madman's teeth meet in her flesh. 

Scarcely had the cry of anguish escaped her, 
when a strong arm seized her assailant by the 
neck, and hurled him violently against the wall. 
Before he could recover from the shock, the fas- 
tenings of the strait-waistcoat were secured, and 
the maniac thrown upon his pallet. 

The Doctor now turned to the Duchess. She 
lay pale as death, but conscious. He assisted her 
to rise, and noticed that blood was issuing from 
her dress. 

It was while in this condition, her heart 
beating wildly, her brain confused by terror, that 
her maid came to announce her father's arrival. 
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Jack Scudamore stood before one of the two 
fires that warmed the Long Gallery at each end. 
He had been left here by the attentive and rather 
stately groom of the chambers. Indeed, all the 
servants he had met had vied with each other in 
their attentions to him. There could be no ques- 
tion that they were glad to see the father of their 
mistress, and were specially glad to treat him as 
an honoured guest; nevertheless, he noticed an 
unusual solemnity in their reception. 

He had been there often, and was well known 
to most of them ; but he had always been on rather 
an easy footing with the dignified old steward — 
had been permitted to joke with the solemn but- 
ler — ^had even been favoured with the latest Lon- 
don gossip by the fashionable-looking valet. Now, 
though they seemed inclined to be more civil than 
ever, it was with a seriousness of manner that left 
the jocose observations he had been in the habit 
of making, stifled in his throat. 

"All owing to that confounded etiquette!" 

thought the Squire; "these fellows know that I 
VOL. in. 
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am now the Duke's father in-law, and insist on 
treating me as a great man." 

He was mistaken. The Duchess had taj^en 
extraordinary precautions to prevent a knowledge 
of the unhappy state of the Duke becoming known; 
but though all very willingly appeared ignorant, 
the terrible fact was as well known to the princi- 
pal domestics as to herself. They were equally 
anxious to prevent its further diffusion, and lent 
their ready aid to their mistress's plans for in- 
suring secrecy. 

They accepted the celebrated mad-doctor as a 
physician of eminence, to whose exclusive care 
the Duke's case had been intrusted, and seemed 
perfectly content with his selection of thi turret- 
chamber for the invalid, on account of the salu- 
brity of the air at that elevation, and the perfect 
quiet insured by its retired position. They too 
were sensible of the wife-like devotion of the 
youthful Duchess — ^would have wondered at, as 
much as they commended it, had they not remem- 
bered that she was Jack Scudamore's daughter. 
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There wa^ a heavy weight upon their spirits, 
which no doubt sensibly afifected their demeanour, 
when they presented themselves before the Squire. 
Profound was thek sympathy, but they did not 
dare to show it too openly. So the honoured visi- 
tor passed on without venturing to question any 
of them, and was ushered into the Long Gallery 
under the mistaken impression I have mentioned. 

He tried to amuse himself by looking at the 
pictures. He had seen them often, but now he 
regarded them with a new interest — ^at least the 
family portraits. They were his connections. He 
put his hands in his pockets, and strode from one 
to the other of his new kinsmen, with sensible 
satisfaction. Yes, with all these dukes, and mar- 
quises, and barons, he could \;laim relationship. 

Presently he started back a pace or two with 
an exclamation of surprise. He gazed on a full- 
length of a very beautiful lady, dressed with ex- 
traordinarjr magnificence-a youthful empress in 
her state robes could scarcely have been more 
richly apparelled. 
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^Mt Lass!" cried honest Jack Scndamorey 
his breath ahnoBt taken awaj by the sadden snr- 
prise, and his face glowing with excessive piide 
and pleasure. *^By Jove, she's an Eclipse! Dis- 
tances them aQ I There isn't one of these grand 
ladies that comes within a dozen lengths of her ! 

^ Ahy this was the picture done at Paris, that 
she wrote to me about. Bj George, how like h^ 
dear mother at the same age ! Her lovely face I 
B[er noble figure ! My darling, beautiful Fanny ! 
— there isn't a woman living worthy to come on 
the same course with youT 

Tears trembled on his eyelashes ; he brushed 
them off with the back of the hand that held his 
heavy hunting-whip, and turned away. Then he 
started more violently than before, let the whip 
drop, and stared as though unexpectedly con- 
fronted by a ghost. 

"Papa r cried a tender voice. 

" God bless my soul !" exclaimed the astonished 
Squire; "can it be possible! What on earth 
can be the matter with my lass to have changed 
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her 80 completely ? Your darling face is as white 
as a tombstone 1 Your cherry lips have almost 
as little colour I Has any one been ill-using you I 
AreyouiUr 

"No, papa; I'm only tired," was the reply. 
" I have been obliged to sit up a good deal — ^the 
Duke does not like me to be out of his room. I 
have been very anxious and troubled about him — 
and — and — perhaps want a little refreshing exer- 
cise — ^that's all, dear papa." 

"Ohl" cried the old man, his clenched fist 
relaxing, and the fierce expression that had come 
into his eyes giving way to one of compassion ; 
"a good daughter makes a good wife. You've 
been trying to do credit to your bringing-up; 
and doing a good deal too much, I can see. But 
I'm glad it's no worse. By George, I am I'' 

He threw his arm round her neck, kissed her 
forehead, and pressed her in an affectionate embrace. 

"How dreadfully fast your heart beats, my 
dear child 1" he presently cried, as if he had dis- 
covered a fresh source of alarm. 
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" The pleasure of seeing youy dear papa," was 
murmured in reply. 

" Oh I then, you haven't forgotten your fond 
old dad, Fanny, eh?" was the credulous and much- 
gratified f ather^s rejoinder. " That's as it should 
be, and the knowledge of it repays me for — ^But 
how's the Duke ? I was staying at Sir Harry's 
hunting lodge ; so 1 thought I'd ride over to the 
Castle, and inquire after his grace." 

"Thank you, papa. He is quite as well as 
can be expected. But the doctor will not permit 
him to see any one at present, and he is so very 
impatient when I'm away, that I shall be obliged 
to hurry back." 

The Squire's face looked a little disturbed at 
this information. He was any thing but disposed 
to shorten his interview. His darling was in his 
arms, and he had waited very long for that hap- 
piness. 

" But I intend, dear papa, to pay you a long 
visit as soon as I can." 

The disturbed countenance brightened up. 
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^'By Jove, shan't I be glad to have you back 
again, my lass; if it's only for a week! You 
see Tve been rather dull. Tm a stupid old fool, 
and ought not to have missed you so much. But 
when you can come back to the dear old place, 
Fanny, TU show them that Jack Scudamore can 
go across country yet. By George, I will ! We'll 
go to the meet together, as of old. If I could 
have but one glorious run, with you leading the 
way, as you used to do, my pet — ^by the Lord 
Harry, I think I should remain content for the 
remainder of my Ufe." 

" Only wait a little, papa ; and then it shall 
be just as you wish." 

"Of course, TU wait, Fanny. Tm really 
quite cut up about the dear Duke. He and I, 
you know, have been such cronies. But as he 
never had much of an illness before, I don't see 
why he shouldn't get over this with proper care ; 
and that Tm sure he has." 

"Yes, papal" 

" I intended selling the brood-mares; but there's 
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one I can't make up my mind to part with. Do 
you remember Slyboots?" 

She looked inquiringly into his now animated 
face. 

" Surely you haven't forgotten Slyboots, my lass? 
The gray filly on which you raced me for a gold 
watch across the himdred-acre field to the white 
gate leading into the park." 

A faint smile played for a moment over her 
pallid features. 

"Ah I I thought you cotJdn't forget that, 
Fanny. I was on Jupiter, and pulled him in, 
because I wanted you to win; but I shall never 
forget my surprise when I beheld you go slap at 
the gate, as if it were a bulrush — the next blessed 
minute saw your habit flying above the top-rail, 
and heard your merry laugh as the filly landed 
you safe on the other side." 

The Duchess was beginning to feel faint, and 
became afraid that she could not play out this 
painful deception if the conversation continued 
much longer. 
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" You will have some refreshment, dear papa^ 
after your ride," she said. "I am very sorry 
that I am obliged to leave you. Another time 
we will have luncheon together; or, better still, 
you shall come to the Castle, and stay as long as 
you Kke." 

She kissed him with all her accustomed ten- 
derness, intending to withdraw; but the old man 
pressed her closer to his heart. In doing so, he 
laid his heavy hand upon her shoulder. It gave 
her exquisite pain ; but, with a sublime courage^ 
she did not wince. A thin dress only concealed 
the adhesive-plaster that had been hastfly pla<»d 
over the recent wound. 

She knew that had she betrayed any sense 
of pain, her father's suspicions would have been 
excited, and her spirit could not but break down 
under his anxious questions. She therefore smiled 
in his loving face, as if delighted with this demon- 
stration of his affection. 

'^ I will ride back to Sir Harry, my dear," he 
replied quite cheerfully, and stooped to pick up 
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his whip. ^' I suppose I may take him your com- 
pliments; nothing against etiquette in that, is 
there!" 

" Remember me to all your friends, papa !" 

He began to draw-on his riding-gloves. 

"Do you remember, years and years ago, 
Fanny my pet," he added, and his ruddy face 
seemed again all of a glow with pleasure, "when 
you were quite a little thing in frock and trousers, 
one day after you had come in with the dessert, I 
got you to stand on the table, and sing ^ Bright 
chanticleer' to my guests ; and they were all so 
delighted that they elected you a member of the 
hunt on the spot, though you then only rode a 
pony? Ah, those were joyous times. But good-by, 
my lass," he added, evidently with a kind of des- 
peration holding out his hand; "please God, when 
my poor friend gets well, we'll see those good old 
times come back." 

His daughter threw herself into his arms, and 
kissed him very lovingly. 

" Good-by, papa I" was all she could say. 
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^^ And I suppose I may give pleasant messages 
from you to the people at home. Dawkins, you 
know, and Mrs. Lavender, and Dick Wilcox, and 
the rest of them. I know that the poor souls 
would he charmed with an affectionate remem- 
brance from the great Duchess." 

"Say any thing you like, papa; say every 
thing that's most kind. Tell them I often think 
of them ; and when I see them again, I will prove 
to all that they have never been forgotten." 

" That's right, my lass ; and God bless you. 
Never forget old friends, however humble." 

Again they interchanged the good old-fashioned 
parting benediction ; and the Squire left the Long 
Gallery, and proceeded in the direction of the 
grand staircase. 

The Duchess strained her eyes after his re- 
treating figure. Gladly would she have accom- 
panied him to the entrance; very gladly have 
taken his last caress when he should be in the 
saddle ; but her strength had already been taxed 
too much ; she could not have walked with him a 
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dozen paces. She heard him cheerfully accost the 
groom of the chambers as he descended to the 
hall ; then she tottered to the nearest chair, and, 
flinging her arms on the back, bowed her beauti- 
ful head, and burst into a torrent of tears. 

This appeared to reheve her overcharged heart. 
The intense excitement under which she had been 
suffering seemed to abate. She wiped her eyes, 
and sighed heavily once or twice ; then rose to her 
feet with the intention of returning to her duties, 
thankful that she had not been disturbed; com- 
forted, too, with the conviction that no one had 
witnessed her emotion. The Duchess shuddered 
from head to foot, but resolutely bent her steps 
towards the turret-chamber. 



CHAPTER n. 



AN attache's HOLTOAT. 



Month after month passed by, and found Arthur 
Calverley still making fruitless endeavours to dis- 
cover Geraldine's retreat. There was no "private- 
inquiry oflSce" at this period; espionage was not 
a profession, as it is now; nevertheless, persons 
were to be found ready to trace any thing, from a 
missing heir to a lost lapdog; and they were em- 
ployed by a clever solicitor, who had achieved a 
reputation in such discoveries. 

But the months had accumulated into a year 
without producing any result. Messengers had 
been sent to Ireland to find Dillon. Not only was 
the neighbourhood of Maurice Court carefully ex- 
plored, but every place in the island, where the 
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worthy fellow was known to liaTe friends. Bat 
he had totally disappeared ; no cme knew where. 

As the piesnmption was that he had accom- 
panied the fogitiTes, advertisements were pub- 
lished in the En^ish and Irish papers, announc- 
ing ^ something to his adTantage," and offering a 
handsome reward for information as to his where- 
about. But poor Dillon never was heard of; and 
a suspicion began to be entertained among his 
friends that he had been secredy murd^^ed, at 
the instigation of the claimant of the Maniice- 
Court Estate^ or his coadjutor, — the man he had 
dispossessed, now acting as his agent for the pro- 
perty, — who was known to be continually boasting 
in ins drunk^i excesses ^how nately he had done 
the thrick, and had Iris revenge into the bargain." 

As four persons had diss^peared, each easily 
to be identified — the dowager, the brother and 
raster, and the agent — Mr. Hawksley, of Thavies 
Inn, the clever lawyer employed by Captain Cal- 
verley, continued to assure his client that they 
must turn up sooner or later; yet neither of them 
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coTild be traced ; moreover, no one could be met 
with who had seen or heard of them since their 
mysterious departure from Rose La^vTi. 

The affair Was much discussed in society, and 
Arthur was warmly congratulated by his well- 
married relations on his fortunate escape. The 
barnsinister was evidently a special bugbear to 
the flourishing Calverleys, and they were rather 
severe in their remarks on the poor old countess 
for having made so much of her nephew's " love- 
children." The bishop's widow even went so far 
as to condemn it as a gross impropriety ; but her 
ladyship continuing her countenance of them, 
after the exposure, was an unpardonable outrage. 

Somehow or other, the member for Delamere 
received his congratulations in a spirit the reverse 
of what his indignant kindred had expected to see. 
The pompous Lord Madras had talked to him 
very seriously on the necessity of maintaining the 
honour of their illustrious family ; in an equally 
fussy manner little Lord Calverley preached to 
him on the same text. His lordship was pleased 
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to wonder how he could have let the great heiress 
slip through his fingers, while he was wasting his 
great natural capabilities on ** a wretched pauper.'* 

The Captain was either very perverse, or an 
extremely degenerate Calverley; for immediately 
after these interviews he went to Thavies Inn, 
and directed ^Ir. Hawksley to increase the reward 
that had been offered for intelligence of his miss- 
ing friends. Then, after earnestly urging him to 
stimulate his agents to further exertions, and to 
communicate the slightest favourable intelligence 
to him without a minute's loss of time, he pro- 
ceeded on the journey he could no longer delay. 

Captain Calverley commenced a new career as 
paid attach^ and his new home was the British 
Embas^ at Brussels. Here his handsome person, 
gentlemanly manners, and intellectual accomplish- 
ments, soon won for hun influential friends of 
both sexes. The only fault they could find with 
him was, they thought he was uncommonly re- 
served for a young cavahy officer in a crack regi- 
ment. 
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This, however^ was rather a recommendation 
than otherwise to his chief; and having gone 
through the drudgery of pr^cw-writing, and copy- 
ing despatches — ^a kind of diplomatic stone-break- 
ing and oakum-picking, used as a labour-test for 
all volmiteers for work at our principal foreign 
embassies-he was regarded as the most promising 
member of the staff. Indeed, he had been f omad 
an efficient substitute for the secretary, during 
an unavoidable absence from his post on *^ urgent 
private affairs." 

The new attach^ appeared to be extremely fond 
of work; and the amount of it he got through, 
whenever there was a sudden pressure on the 
office, was a marvel to his less-industrious as- 
sociates at the Embassy. Brussels was a very 
gay city, and they preferred enjoying its fashion- 
able diversions to studying protocols, or writing 
ultimatums. They could not understand why 
Calverley, who was such a deuced good-looking 
fellow, should not care about going to balls, and 
operas, and concerts, and parties, and did not seem 

VOL. IlL D 
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at all struck by the pretty women who were there 
always to be met with. 

Work as he would, Arthur always found time 
for reflection. On these occasions, his thoughts in- 
variably travelled in one direction. Notwithstand- 
ing the good counsel he had received from his 
seniors, he would think that in losing Geraldine 
he had lost the brightest, the fairest, the best, ay 
and the noblest example of affectionate womanhood 
the world contained. 

All the well-meant remonstrances and exhor- 
tations to which he had had to listen, had not 
in the slightest degree affected the overpowering 
feeling of sympathy and admiration that the 
knowledge of her undeserved misfortune had 
created. Her entire helplessness, her overwhelm- 
ing disgrace, appealed to his truly gallant nature 
more powerfully even than the recollection of her 
youth, her beauty, her innocence, and the thou- 
sand inexpressible graces that accompanied them. 

The pleasant retrospection would return again 
and again, when the pen had accomplished its pre- 
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scribed task. Little did the ambassador think that 
his promising attach secretly gave himself up to 
the consideration of a subject far as the poles 
asunder from the foreign policy of his countiy. 
Little was that experienced diplomatist aware that 
instead of mastering the Kussian complication, he 
was devoting his mind and heart to the disentang- 
ling of one a good deal nearer and dearer to him. 
That sagacious statesman could have fathomed a 
Metternich, or potietratod a Talleyrand; yet ho 
could not see that his subordinate was helplessly, 
apparently hopelessly, in love. 

So Arthur went on, at his leisure chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies, unsuspected by his 
daily associates; going deliberately over the past, 
as if rather to find a lost clue through a labyrinth 
than to indulge in the gratifications of a lover^s 
memory. He was conscious of a mystery in his 
delightful intimacy at Rose Lawn, that always 
suggested his boyish romance in the Abbey ruins. 
Over and over again the consideration of the one 
had glided into a remembrance of the other. 
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Then came recollections of things said or done 
at different times^ that presented themselves to his 
mind as broken links of the same chain* He tried 
to remember the conversation he had overheard 
between the Mothernsuperior of the good nuns and 
her companion, on the morning of his departure 
from the Abbey — or rather her portion of it — ^and 
recal the equally strange dialogue, of which he had 
long subsequently been a forced auditor, between 
the stem sister of the same community and her 
unknown associate, and then piece the disjointed 
fragments together. 

The result seemed only to increase his mystifi- 
cation. Suddenly he remembered the intelligent 
cicerone he had met in the Abbey ruins; and an 
idea struck him with the force of an inspiration. If 
any one was likely to help him to explain this mys- 
tery, it must be Dr. Petre. He had acknowledged 
his long acquaintance with the good sisters; and on 
this foundation the lover built his hopes of finding 
out what had bafBed his powers of investigation. 

He was aware that the Bishop of Melpotamos 
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was in Belgium^ as he had lately read in a Brussels 
newspaper an account of his having been in retreat 
in one of the princqial monasteries. He therefore 
came to a determination, and lost no time in fol- 
lowing it out. 

Having obtained leave of absence, he packed a 
valise, and in due time found himself in a railway- 
carriage that waa leaving the Brussels station. In 
his compartment he had only two companions : one 
a dark^omplexioned man of gentlemanly exterior, 
apparently a foreigner, whose attention was ab- 
sorbed by the columns of the IruHpendance Belge^ 
which screened him from observation; the other 
had much the appearance of a thriving English 
farmer or grazier seeking a profitable investment 
in cattle. 

Seeing a countryman who seemed perfectly dis- 
engaged, this person addressed himself to Captain 
CaJverley almost as soon as they had quitted the 
Flemish capital. 

'^ Not a bad country this, sir, to get a living in, 
I should think ; though any thing but attractive. 
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it looks prosperous*; the peasants appear as if they 
had money to spend." 

"Yes," replied his compatriot courteously; 
" under its enlightened ruler the people enjoy a 
more than ordinary amount of material prosperity." 

" What I thought, sir. I can always tell the 
best line of country for getting money." 

" Indeed ! Are beasts dear here ?" 

" Middling. An animal as has been well taught 
always commands his price." 

The attacJiS was under the impression that it 
was good feeding, not teaching, that made the 
animal desirable ; but he diplomatically held his 
tongue. 

" Pm here on spec, sir." 

" So I thought. I hope you will be successful." 

" It's very difScult to meet with success in my 
line, sir. You can have no idea of the difficulty. 
The British public are always craving for novelty ; 
and the worst of it is, novelty isn't always to be 
had. That brings me here, sir. Tm looking out 
for something new and striking." 
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The (xUache could not quite comprehend what 
his fellow-traveller meant ; but as he knew that he 
was not thorougHy up in breeding and fattening 
Uye stocky he took refuge in a commonplace ex- 
clamation. 

" Oh, indeed T 

^1 think I may say, and I do so with a good 
deal of professional pride, sir, that I have intro- 
duced more novelties to a discerning and discrimi- 
nating British public than any other member of 
the profession." 

" Shorthorns or longhorns?" thought the Captain. 

"It was I who brought forward the Piebald 
Phenomenon and the Pony Fortune-Teller. My- 
self, sir, trained the unrivalled Andalusian Mule, 
which was unique, sir. It could leap through blaz- 
ing hoops, pick an orange out of a tub of water, 
find a card in a sack of grain, and play on the big 
drum sitting on a cane chair. He was quite unique, 
I assure you." 

"May I ask your name?" inquired Arthur, 
endeavouring to conceal his amusement. 
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"Oh yes, sir, certainly, rm Jinks, sir — the 
Jinks, proprietor of Jinks's Imperial Circus. My 
son is going the Western Circuit with it now, sir. 
You don't happen to know if a pair of Aztec War- 
riors could be procured in this country? I don't 
mind a pretty high figure." 

"I cannot say I ever heard of such persons," 
was the reply. 

"You should have seen the pair I had. A 
tremendous success they were, sir. And a Bedouin 
Sheik, sir, as took almost as well. Then I had, at 
the same time, the Ethiopian Grimaldi — ^a real 
nigger, sir, who made the best clown I ever saw 
in the ring. When he came on, with his toes 
turned in, and his tongue out of his mouth, cry- 
ing ' Here we are !' it was quite sensational, sir. 
But you should have heard him sing ^ Hot cod- 
lings ;' as Tm a living man, the spectators seemed 
ready to go into fits." 

"Is it possible!" 

"Yes, sir; that identical nigger, sir, was abso- 
lutely earning a matter of sixteen bob a week 1" 
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" Ble»» my heart T 

<<They camo to me in a lot^ sir. Tlio best 
spec I ever made in my life. A Yankee felloW| 
of whom I had bought a tame panther, offered 
them to me a bargain, if I would engage him in 
my troupe. I did, sir. I found him useful in 
the establishment, especially in disguises, and gave 
him good wages. He trained the whole of 'em, 
sir ; and when I found that they doubled the re- 
ceipts, I doubled his wages, and took him into my 
confidence. Will you believe it, sir, he proved a 
sarpcntt He induced my Aztec Warriors, my 
Bedouin Hheik, and my Ethiopian (}rimaldi to 
run away with him, when their performances had 
been announced at the largest fair in that part of 
England. And what was more, sir, the miscreant 
carried off the receipts of the day's perfonnance/' 

^^What was his nameT asked, in excellent 
English, the gentleman behind the IruUpendanoi 
Beige. 

^^ lie called himself Whittler, and boasted that 
he had been a captain in the United States.'' 
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"Hiram Whittler," said the stranger; ^fthe 
most notorious swindler and horse-stealer in Texas. 
I heard that he had pahned himself upon an 
English lady travelling in the Southern States as 
guide and protector, and had subsequently crossed 
the Atlantic with her." 

" That's him, sir. I was aware as the/d all 
left her, as the good lady beUeved, to return to 
their homes. The Aztecs and the Bedouin w^ere 
traced to a ship that sailed from Liverpool ; but a 
Yankee and a ni^er have since been heard of at 
different places, arswindling every body a'most; 
and the poHce suspects as they are the miscreants 
as imposed upon me." 

Arthur remembered the attempt he had de- 
feated to cheat the Squire, and felt assured of 
the identity of the parties. 

" You are well quit of Mr. Hiram Whittler and 
his accomplices," observed the other, putting down 
his newspaper. 

"But if I could get back the Aztec Warriors," 
said Mr. Jinks. "You don't happen to know 
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where I coixld pick up another pair, sir, do you?'* 
he added pleadingly. 

"Bamum could furnish you with a dozen," 
was the reply. " The Aztecs are a swindle. The 
two fellows were most likely Indians picked up by 
Hiram Whittler." 

Mr. Jinks looked imhappy. He had lived 
under the impression that no man on earth could 
take him in ; and he now learnt the full extent of 
the imposition of which he had been the dupe. 
He became reserved — so much so as scarcely to 
open his mouth till the train stopped at Ghent, 
when he got out, as he said that an equestrian 
troupe were performing in the neighbourhood; 
and he was going to them to see if he could dis- 
cover any thing worth engaging for Jinks's Im- 
perial Circus. The poor fellow made his parting 
salutations in a somewhat subdued tone. 

Arthur found that his remaining companion 
was an American travelling for his pleasure; 
and as he proved to be an accomplished gen- 
tleman, they were soon engaged in an animated 
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conTersatioii upon Enropean and American poll* 
tics. 

At the next station other traveDera entered the 
carriage; a fat lady, her eqnafly fat dan^ter, and 
a priest who looked as if he could have outweighed 
both. The seniors inunediatel j commenced such 
a chattering in French, that it was impossible for 
any one else to conyerse. So the American re- 
turned to his newspaper, and Arthur to his retro- 
spections; while the stout young lady divided her 
attention between her dress, her ornaments, and 
her handsome vis-oHcis. H6 took no notice of her 
coquetry ; and seeing that there was no probability 
of attracting the other gentleman who was behind 
lus newspaper, she drew a small Bosaiy from her 
pocket, and began to repeat her prayers; as she 
moved the beads occasionally glancing out of the 
comers of her eyes at ^^the stupid insensible Eng- 
lishman.'' 

At last the train stopped, and Arthur got out 
of the carriage, after addressing a few parting 
words to his Transatlantic acquaintance, who was 
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going on to Ostend. He had arrived at the ancient 
city of Bruges. 

Haying secured his luggage, he was driven to 
the Hdtel d'Angleterre, where he obtained refresh- 
ment; then went out for a stroll. The air of 
decay that pervaded this mart of commercial ac- 
tivity in the Middle Ages, struck him forcibly. 
The few stragglers he met in the gloomy streets 
were either paupers or priests. The thriving me^ 
chants, the prosperous manufacturers, the busy 
artizans, who once crowded its thoroughfares, had 
totally disappeared. The principal architectural 
features of the place had survived its industry. 
Churches, monasteries, nunneries, hospitals, and 
other religious establishments, were in surprising 
numbers, considering the reduced population. 

Many of the ancient dwelling-houses, that made 
the old city so picturesque, had been turned from 
their secular use ; had become hives where drones 
had superseded the bees that had once stored 
much excellent honey there ; and in and out stole 
habits of all kinds, — ^the mendicant and other re- 
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ligious orders that had gathered in these mediaeval 
homes. 

Bruges ought to have been a model fold, for 
the shepherds were more numerous than the sheep. 
It could scarce help being intensely Catholic, for 
all that was most thoroughly Koman prevailed in 
its innumerable places of worship. In truth, it 
might lay claim to almost as many relics, as many 
miracles, as many saints, as many shrines, as many 
splendours, and as many professed religieuses of 
both sexes, as the capital of the Pope's dominions. 
And it was quite as much a city of the dead. The 
conmiercial life had gone out of one as completely 
as the classical life had departed from the other. 

Bruges was a minor Eome ; but its Walloon 
inhabitants were not Romans. They were steeped 
to the Ups in bigotry and prejudice, and as monk- 
ish in their religious notions as if they had never 
stirred out of a cloister. 

Arthur passed all these evidences of supersti- 
tion flourishing at the expense of industry and in- 
telligence, with many a sigh for the good old times 
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of the Hanseatic League; — ^for if there was no 
great amoTint of refined civilisation in those days, 
there was no stagnation of the sources of human 
enlightenment and prosperity. It was pitiful to 
see so many evidences of social improvement de- 
voted to purposes with which social elevation has 
nothing to do. . 

At last he came to a church splendidly lighted 
up. He entered, and foimd it gorgeously deco- 
rated. The pulpit was a miracle of carving ; the 
altar-piece a masterpiece of Hans Memling ; every- 
where were such evidences of ecclesiastical luxury 
as are only produced during the grandest ceremo- 
nials of the Church. The place was crowded with 
a devout congregation, absorbed in what was going 
on, — ^gentle and simple, young and old, gazing and 
listening with wondering awe at the sights and 
sounds. 

Presently he felt his frame thrill from head to 
foot. A choir of female voices sang from behind 
a screen, and he recognised the exquisite harmonies 
he had so often listened to in the Abbey ruins. 
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Entranced, as it were, by the delightful associa- 
tions thej suggested, he stood still till the singing 
had concluded* 

He now pushed forward, for he was aware that 
something ^ going on near the altar, which was 
profusely decorated with flowers, that was attract^ 
ing all eyes. At last he obtained a view of an 
elderly ecclesiastic in a mitre and very rich robe, 
with a fenude figure kneeling before him. He 
held a mass of soft golden hair in one hand, and 
in the other a pair of scissors. He was also ad- 
dressing some questions to the kneeling figure, 
which were answered, but in too low a tone to 
reach his ear. 

Again Arthur pressed forward to gain a bett^ 
view ; and an opening being made in the mass of 
people before him, he distinctly saw the features 
of the intended nun. 

"Geraldinel" was shouted by him, in tones 
that must have penetrated every part of the 
church. 

Its effect was electric on the kneeling figure. 
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She clasped her hands together, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and fell senseless at the feet of the bishop. 

Arthur instinctively sprang forward; but in- 
stantly strong hands were laid upon him, and he 
was rudely pulled back. He tried to free himself ; 
the idea of affording assistance to his lost love, 
now so strangely discovered, made him frantic. 
But cries of " Sacrilege T arose from a hundred 
Walloon throats ; a hundred fierce faces clustered 
round him menacingly; more strong arms seized 
him ; and he found himself violently thrust, buf- 
feted, and at last hurled out of a side door into a 
narrow street. 

Here the storm of indignation burst out upon 

him with tenfold fury. Cries of " Heretic !" and 

ft 

other opprobrious names were hissed into his ears ; 

groans, execrations, and curses were heaped upon 

his head in a barbarous patois; they clustered 

around him like wolves mad with hunger, their 

coarse features distorted with hate and rage into 

the likeness of demons. 

They struck at him with hands and sticks; 
VOL. in. E 
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the^ hulled at him every missile that came within 

their reach, each exdting the other hy baibaioos 

appeals to vengeance. 

"Down with the heretic T 

"Away with the accursed En^ishman T* 

"To hell with the hated of God and the 

Kessed Virgin I*' 

"He has insulted our faith T 

"He has outraged our holj priests I" 

"He has desecrated our most sacred church V^ 

"Strike! strikeT 

"KjU! kiur 

Arthur made strenuous efforts to defend him- 
self. With his hack to a door he struck ont 
right and left at his cowardly assailants, and sent 
a dozen of them screaming into the narrow road. 
But on they rushed again in greater numhers and 
with additional ferocity, with sticks and stones, 
at the one defenceless man. 

The Captain had charged the batteries of the 
Ameers of Scinde, he had cut his way through 
a host of Sikh cavalry, with far less danger than 
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existed in his present position. The mob of fana^- 
tics screaming around him were mad with reH- 
gioos hatred; and every time a blouse was sent 
head-over-heels among them by those straight- 
forward blows, they yelled like savages, and rushed 
forward to annihilate him with their missiles. 

The unequal conflict could not last long. 
Bruised from head to foot, his clothes in rags 
and covered with dirt, Arthur still struck out 
manfully ; but just as he had sent another of his 
innumerable enemies howling into the background, 
the glitter of bright metal flashed momentarily 
in his eyes. His hands dropped, his brain became 
dizzy, and he sank on the steps weltering in his 
blood. 



CHAPTER m. 

BBOTHEB BASHJUS. 

There was again great excitement throogbont 
the parisli of Delamere Panra. In tmth there 
was quite a commotion. The parishioners were 
divided into two camps, that were undeniably 
hostile in their sentiments ; and if there was not 
actual war between them now raging, there was 
more than a sufficiency of belligerent f eeUng to 
produce it. 

The cause was the Vicar. As I have inti- 
mated, there existed a small but influential party 
in the village that entirely disapproved of his 
religious innovations. They could not be brought 
to understand his ecclesiological enthusiasm ; they 
could not appreciate the Anglican Church of the 
Middle Ages. Some of them, indeed, went so far 
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in their crass ignorance as to vote the florid ser- 
vices in their beautiful new church a sham^ and the 
hermit-saint to whom it had been dedicated a 
humbug ; and when the master of the Grammar- 
School published a pamphlet, in which he proved, 
with a prodigious amomit of learning, that no 
such person had ever lived in Delamere, nor any- 
where else in the county, the hitherto compara- 
tively quiet malcontents grew scandalously ob- 
streperous in their opposition. 

But then they were the friends of that " pig 
of a churchwarden;" and the Reverend Basil Plyn- 
lymmon ought not to have been surprised that 
they grunted against him in chorus with their 
leader. He was often facetious on this subject 
with the lean Curate — ^that is to say, the last he 
had engaged; for, somewhat to his mortification, 
aU the preceding half-dozen had followed each 
other into the Romish communion. 

It is just possible that had the reverend gen- 
tleman possessed a little prudence he might have 
maintained his position and his alterations in the 
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ritual; but his taste for mediaeval practices grew 
with what it fed on. His predilections took more 
and more a monastic shape. At last he startled 
his admirers by announcing that he intended esta- 
blishing a new religious order, to be called the 
Brothers of St. Hildebrand, and that the vicar- 
age would henceforth be their first estabUshment. 

Great was the commotion when, as Brother 
Basilius, the Vicar officiated in a dark serge frock, 
with its hood thrown back, displaying the top of 
his head shaved in a circular patch, a rope-girdle 
round his loins, and with naked legs and feet — ^the 
latter bound with sandals ; accompanied by the lean 
Curate similarly fashioned, looking as unsubstan- 
tial as if he were the Vicar's shadow, especially 
where the calves of his legs ought to have been. 

Some of the congregation who had come to 
pray, most certainly remained to scofF. The ton- 
sured faces; the long bodies, supported apparently 
by narrow balustrades ending in a group of ex- 
tremely vulgar-looking toes, appealed too strongly 
to their sense of the ludicrous, — ^with the young 
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men especially. Even tlie young ladies, who had as- 
sisted him so liberally urith their time, their pocket- 
money, and their ^ accomplishments, were not all 
proof against the manifest absurdity of this display. 

Subsequently, when it became known that 
Brother Basilius had taken the vow of chastity, 
several neglected their religious duties ; that is to 
say, they were no longer seen in their parish- 
church. If the entire truth must be told, they 
expressed their indignation at their pa.tor's pro- 
ceedings in very strong language, joined the now 
fast-increasing opposition, and made themselves 
rather unamiably conspicuous by their denuncia- 
tion of popish practices. 

It was on the morning of a bleak January day 
that Brother BasiUus, as just described, his hands 
clasped, his eyes fixed on the ground, his cowl 
drawn over his head, left the vicarage, accom- 
panied by Brother Simplicius, as the lean curate 
chose to style himself, though his patronymic was 
Perkins, — and followed by his choir and acolytes, 
bearing censers and banners, singing the custom- 
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arj canticle^ — ^and proceeded solemnly towards the 
principal entrance of the church. There was a 
crowd in front of that portion of the sacred edi-* 
fice — a very irreverent crowd apparently from the 
observations that greeted the procession ; but the 
leader, absorbed in his holy meditations, did not 
seem to hear, in fact he did not seem to see, till 
he came to the porch, and nearly ran his head 
against the closed doors. 

Brother Basilins started back in the utmost 
astonishment: Brother Simplicius did the same. 
Tittering from the women and girls, and a loud 
laugh from the men and boys, much increased 
their confusion. 

"How stupid it must have been of the ver- 
ger I" thought the one. 

"A shameful trick of some of the college- 
boys !" thought the other. 

Brother Basilius knocked, but there was no 
response ; Brother Simplicius knocked again, but 
the door did not move. 

The one monk looked at the other with a face 
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of blank amazement^ as a chorus of rostic mirth 
burst upon their outraged ears. But the necessity 
for immediate action was felt by both, especially 
in their naked legs and f eet^ which the frosty air 
made unpleasantly sensitive. 

They were about to proceed to a side door, 
when the burly figure of Jacob Cobb, with a 
forced gravity expressed in his homely features, 
approached the superior, and placed a paper in 
his hand. Brother Basihus took the official-look- 
ing document from his pig of a churchwarden 
with an air of lofty pity. It was sealed with a 
mitre. He opened it, and read the contents. 
They announced his suspension from his duties as 
vicar of the parish of Delamere Parva, and pro- 
hibited his preaching within the limits of the dio- 
cese. 

The Eeverend Basil Plynlymmon might pos- 
sibly have experienced a f eeUng of regret that he 
had too severely tried the forbearance of his bi- 
shop—that is, if he had had a particle of good sense 
in his composition ; but unfortunately this he did 
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not possess. His mind was shaDow, and his heart 
shallower still* He was the dope of an inordinate 
ranity^ and had beea petted into the conclnsion 
that he was a special instrmnent selected hy Pro- 
vidence to restore the Anglican chnrch to its pris- 
tine parity and splendonr. 

He conld not surrender this delnraon* He 
was still supported hy Ta$xij powerful f riends, and 
felt assured of their assistance in the great work 
he had hitherto carried on with such astonishing 
success. So he quietly put the document in his 
pockety and without deigning to notice rither the 
pig of a churchwarden or the grinning heathens 
who were enjoying his discomfiture, he loftily 
gave orders to return to ^^the monastery;'' and, 
accompanied by the lean Curate shivering in every 
limb, and followed by the silent and puzzled cho- 
risters, led the way back, pursued by a storm of 
rustic jeers, tfll he reached the shelter of his own 
house. 

It was astonishing with what ease this impor- 
tant revolution in Little Delamere appeared to 
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have been accomplished. An hour before, and 
*^the apostle of Puseyism'* was the autocrat of his 
parish ; an hour later, and the most remote portion 
of his government knew that his rule was at an 
end. 

And it was curious to observe how quietly 
consent to his dethronement was manifested. 
There was immediately a laying aside of emblems 
that had hitherto been worn with much ostentar 
tion, and with them a good deal of a peculiar 
phraseology they had adopted about the same 
time. Even the most fervid admirers knew that 
they could do nothing in his behalf. The strug- 
gle was over ; and the knowledge that they could 
neither defend nor support their favourite, recon- 
ciled them to his defeat. 

Brother Basilius believed that his influential 
friends would remain stanch to his cause; he 
especially relied upon his female supporters in this 
crisis ; and after having, as he considered, well 
reflected on his line of action, he determined, 
without loss of time, to institute a personal canvas, 
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accompanied by Brother Simplicios. In pursu- 
ance of this resolution the two monks left their 
monastery. Very much to the surprise of both, 
though little more than an hour had elapsed since 
the neighbourhood had been crowded with "the 
heathen multitude," not a living creature was dis- 
cernible. Brother Basilius felt humiliated. Could 
so little account hay& been made of him, he 
thought, in a place where he had laboured for so 
many years as the spiritual director of the popu- 
lation ? His downfall had excited any thing but 
sympathy; but it having been accomplished, his 
enemies had thought it only worthy of ridicule, 
and had gone their several ways at once, as if it 
deserved no further attention. 

He tried to console himself with the conviction 
that great spirits are invariably in advance of then: 
generation ; but the neglect, made conspicuous by 
the desertion of the principal street, mortified him 
extremely. He was prepared to meet weeks of 
hooting, and months of public opprobrium; he 
rather desired to be made a martyr of ; he would 
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have felt quite proud of a good share of popular 

persecution : but the parish was as tranquil as at 

» 

midnight. Nobody molested him. Even the win- 
dows where he had always seen admiring faces 
had the blinds drawn down. 

At last he sees a human being. He is coming 
out of " the Cross Keys.*' It must be — ^it is ab- 
solutely the precentor. ]^ut as soon as the man 
caught a glimpse of Brother BasUius, he turned 
sharp down an alley, without touching his trencher 
cap, and was instantly out of sight 1 The Vicar 
began to experience a feeling closely resembling 
misanthropy. He had done every thing for that 
man, and he had always appeared so zealous and 
grateful. How base must he be I 

Brother Simplicius had also his reflections, and 
they were as little agreeable as those of his supe- 
rior. He had been made acquainted with the 
bishop's proceedings, and was not certain whether 
he would be permitted to retain his curacy. That 
troubled him much; but what troubled him more 
was the insufficiency of his defence against the 
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severity of the weather. He had always felt 
chilly in the winter, but never so cold about the 
lower extremities as he felt then. He did not 
think that he should continue a Brother of St. 
Hildebrand unless he could be permitted to wear 
wanner garments. He knew he should have the 
rheumatism. There was a chilblain on his heel as 
big as a half-crown, and, if the cold increased, 
there was the terrible probability of getting his 
toes frosts-bitten. 

Brother Simplicius was so far a good monk 
that he was not indisposed to mortify the flesh; 
that is, he could fast in moderation; he did not 
mind discipline with the cord very much ; but he 
never could reconcile his mild spirit to rheuma- 
tism; he hated chilblains, and had a horror of 
frost-bite : so he presently came to the conclusion 
that he would speak to the very reverend father 
superior, on the first opportunity, about leaving 
the order. 

The lady whom Brother BasiUus resolved to 
call upon first was Miss Brabazon. Certainly she 
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had not been anj thing like so zealous as other 
members of the female portion of his flock; indeed, 
she had more than once passed most unfavourable 
opinions on his Anglican restorations; but then 
he always found excuses for her. She had been 
strangely brought up ; she liked being eccentric ; 
moreover, was invariably liberal. He never could 
find it in his heart to quarrel with her, however 
great was the provocation she had frequently given 
him. And the wisdom of his forbearance struck 
him very forcibly as he pushed open the gate of 
Brabazon Lodge, and remembered the errand on 
which he had come. 

"Now," thought he, "I shall have to endure 
an intolerable amount of stable-slang, and be in- 
vited to make profane bets against horses I never 
saw." 

"Now," thought Brother Simplidus, more 
cheerfully, " I shall have an opportunity of warm- 
ing my poor legs." 

The door opened on the bell being rung, and 
the Vicar on entering could scarcely believe the 
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evidence of his senses. The maid who nshered 
him into the hall would at any other moment have 
attracted his attention by the peculiarity of her 
dress, because it had been carefully copied from 
an Etruscan vase; but nothing could exceed his 
surprise at beholding, in place of the objects of 
natural history he had always seen there, a col- 
lection of antique statues. 

He was staring bewilderingly from one to the 
other, when a door opened, and his hostess made 
her appearance. She saluted him in Latin. Bro- 
ther Simplicius opened his eyes very wide, and 
well he might, when he in turn received the same 
salutation. Brother Basilius opened his eyes quite 
as wide, and well he might. Instead of the jockey- 
cap and habit in which of late Miss Brabazon had 
usually received her visitors, her hair was dressed 
and decorated in a peculiar style, common to cer- 
tain ladies living at Home in the Augustan era, 
and her dress was an exact representation (with one 
exception) of their costume. 

" You see, my friend," said the lady, address- 
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ing the Vicar in English, " I have ventured to pre- 
cede you in the classical change I have more than 
once recommended for your adoption. I intend to 
revive the order of Vestal Virgins." 

Brother Simplicius smiled as he recognised the 
sfiffibulum^ an oblong piece of white cloth bordered 
with purple, worn on her head, and the stola^ in- 
fuhj and vitta of the habit of the classical nuns. 

Brother Basilius smiled also, for he could not 
help seeing that his eccentric friend looked very- 
well in that singular costume, although her nose 
was far from being as classical as her dress ; but 
he wisely refrained from expressing his ideas on 
that point, or rather snub. 

"The intention is certainly commendable in 
one point of view," he observed, not thinking it 
good policy to find fault: "if you could give a 
religious character to it ; for instance, supplement 
to it the piety of the Middle Ages." 

" A fig for the Middle Ages!" cried Miss Bra- 
bazon indignantly ; " a period of semi-barbarous 
superstition 1" 
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BrotherBasilinsy smiling, slimgged his shoulders. 

^^But I mean to give my restoration of the 
order a religious character/' she added. ^^Look 
here," and she advanced towards one of the star- 
tues. ** Here you will find one of the prototypes 
of the personifications that are such conspicnoos 
features in ultramontane CathoUdsm.'' 

^^ Apollo r cried the monks simultaneously, in 
profound surprise. 

^^ The son of Zeus, who was the ruler of hea- 
ven,'' replied their companion ; *^ the type of hu- 
man perfectibility ; the possessor of infinite grace ; 
the god-like man, and man-like god." 

Brother Basilius pretended to be amused ; Bro- 
ther SimpHcius seemed startled. 

" You see that group T she exclaimed, pointing 
to a mother and son ; " Aphrodite and Eros, — ^the 
Madonna and Bambino of a later age." 

"O fieT' cried the Vicar; and assumed the 
affectation of being shocked. The thin Curate, 
notwithstanding that he would have preferred 
standing before a good fire, appeared interested. 
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"Here," she continued, pointing to a figure 
of the chaste huntress, "is the original of your 
virgin saints: Artemis is the prototype of them 
all ; indeed possesses a far better claim to imma- 
culate conception than the object of the last 
Bomish dogma, because her birth was divine. 

" I will not trouble you with minor plagiarisms 
equally obvious," she added, with a mischievous 
smile, pointing to a statue of Pan ; " but here I 
beg leave to introduce you to the original of tlie 
medicBval deviV^ 

Brother Basilius laughed outright, as if he re- 
garded it as a very good joke. The mistress of 
Brabazon Lodge was constantly poking her fun at 
him in the same way. He was very much amused, 
or seemed to be; and, with great good humour, 
followed his eccentric friend into the parlour. 

This room he found fitted up exactly like a 
chamber in Pompeii ; the furniture, the decorations, 
were careful facsimiles. Brother Simplicius, who 
had been looking uncomfortable, cheered up im- 
mensely at the sight of a bright fire ; and gladly 
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accepted a strange-looking seat, within a conve- 
nient distance of its welcome glow. 

" Hail to my reverend friends !" cried the lady- 
reclining upon a couch, the left arm resting upon 
a striped pillow, in the manner of a guest at a 
symposium; "a happy augury to have two fla- 
mens enter the house together. Like Socrates, I 
this morning sacrificed a cock to JEsculapius ; I 
receive your coming as a token of the god's care, 
— ^f or the soul's health insures that of the body. 
I invite you, holy men, loved of the gods, to pro- 
claim your errand." 

Brother Simplicius felt more astonished than 
ever. He looked around in an ecstasy, — ^for he 
was a scholar, and could appreciate what he ob- 
served ; but the address he had just heard brought 
his surprise to a climax. 

*^ What new vagary is this ?" mentally inquired 
Brother Basihus ; " if any thing, it is worse than 
the racing one." 

He, however, prudently forbore from express- 
ing his objections ; and at once proceeded to open 
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his mission. After a brief, but somewhat preju- 
diced, relation of the proceedings against him of 
his diocesan, he stated that he had come to solicit 
her assistance to enable him to bring his case be- 
fore the proper tribunal, that would at once force 
the Bishop to reinstate him in his clerical office. 

"If you had followed my advice," she an- 
swered, " and accepted the much more honourable 
office of Pontifex Maximus, you would not have 
had this stroke of ill fortune. The gods evidently 
are averse to Puseyism ; but the good prelate, of 
whom you have spoken, is known to mo. I will 
be your mediatrix with him. In the mean time 
sacrifice a goat to Vertumnus; he will change 
your unproductive season to one of increase." 

At that moment two girls entered the apart- 
ment, dressed in the same classical garb : the one 
bearing on her head a large wine-measure or 
crater; the other carrying in her anns three 
antique drinking-cups, shaped like an animaPs 
head, known to scholars as the rhyton ; and they 
began to pour a liquid from one into the other. 
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If the Vicar was not greatly mistaken, one of 
these nymphs had been his handmaid Patty 
Clark ; and the other a girl he had recommended 
from his school. He had seen them last officiating 
as grooms; but their present transformation was 
much more pleasing in his eyes, though consider- 
ably more heathenish. However, he resolved to 
accept every thing he saw or heard as a matter of 
course ; and in that spirit smiled benevolently as he 
took the filled cup from the hand of the classical- 
looking attendant. 

The lean Curate could not conceal the interest 
he felt in the agreeable novelty presented to his 
astonished eyes ; and when a face, not imlike that 
of a Bacchante, came close to him, — a figure in 
the flowing stoloy kneeling on one knee, and a 
plump arm and hand offered a brimming measure, 
— ^he absolutely smirked, with a long-unfamiliar 
pleasure, as he took the vessel into his own hand. 

" It is mwfewTn," cried their hostess, as she ac- 
cepted a similar cup; "you may rely upon its 
being made from Attic honey and genuine Faler- 
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nian. Come — a libation to Dyonisius." She 
spilled a few drops on the ground. " Health to my 
friendsl may the gods avert evfl from their path P 

She drank from the rhyton a tolerably long 
draught. Brother Basilius merely bowed to his 
hostess^ and took a few mouthfuls. Brother Sim- 
plicius, thinking he was bound to follow the example 
of his hospitable hostess, forgot his sacerdotal 
character, attempted a libation — ^which, however^ 
fell upon his poor legs — and then took a taste of 
the beverage. He found it so nice that he al- 
lowed it to fall down his throat, gulp after gulp, 
with intense enjoyment, before he attempted to 
remove the cup from his lips. 

"How do you like it?" demanded their enter- 
tainer. 

" It is nectar," replied the Vicar cheerfully. 

"It is ambrosia," said the Curate enthusias- 
tically. 

To show their approval, they both took another 
sup. The latter, at the conclusion of it, express- 
ing his content by a deep respiration. 
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did the same^ taking care to drop the libation clear 
of his poor legs. Then the one stared hard at the 
carpet, and the other as hard upon the central 
ornament in the ceiling ; the first recollecting that 
he was a priest and wore sandals, the other that 
he was a deacon and wore a frock. Both shook 
their tonsured heads simultaneously. 

"K you fail in guessing, you must pay for- 
feit," observed the lady of the house. 

" I give it up," said Brother Basilius. 

" And /give it up," said Brother Simplicius. 

" Then you have only to take your choice be- 
tween a cup of salt-and-water and one of pure 
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"I prefer the latter, certainly," replied the 
Vicar. 

The Curate thought that, as he had the pro- 
spect before him of a long walk in the cold, the 
more pleasant beverage would do h\m most good 
so he voted with his superior. 

The attendants disappeared, but quickly re- 
turned, bearing an amphora and a carcliennm^ or 
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beaker. The latter was filled, and handed first 
to the elder of the two guests, kneeling as before. 

" It is true Passum of Crete," observed Miss 
Brabazon; "I had it direct from a Greek mer- 
chant." 

Whatever it was, it was rather a large draught 
of wine ; but as the reverend gentleman could not 
afford to offend his wealthy but very eccentric 
friend, he offered no objection — in truth swal- 
lowed the contents of the cup with much appa- 
rent satisfaction. His subordinate felt himself 
bound to imitate his very reverend brother, ac- 
cepted the re-filled carchesiumy and drank off the 
wine without a check. Their amiable hostess pro- 
posed more enigmas; but the Reverend Basil Plyn- 
Ijrmmon prudently urged pressing engagements, 
and rose to depart. 

" You had better follow my example," said his 
fair parishioner, springing to her feet ; " there is 
every thing in the classical religion you Puseyites 
most covet. A ritual in which there is abundance 
of display— garments more striking than the alb, 
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the dxdmaticoj and the other mediaeval splendours 
that you are striving to filch from the Catholics ; 
and a position far more desirable even than the 
dignity of cardinal, which has dazzled the imagi- 
nations of so many clerical perverts." 

"Thanks! thanks!" exclaimed the Vicar, hurry- 
ing away, yet apparently in the best possible good- 
humour, "m think of your kind offer, my dear 
friend. Come, reverend brother." 

" Vale, my friends, vale I" cried the assumed 
vestal. " May the gods protect you ! May Pallas 
Athena fill your understanding with her divine 
wisdom !" 

The two would-be monks, with their cowls again 
over their heads, stepped out once more into the cold, 
and were presently in the high-road. Scarcely, 
however, had the younger of the two felt the influ- 
ence of the air than a strange .change came over 
him. He had been having one of his long fa^te, 
and the vinous beverage he had so much enjoyed 
had been poured upon an empty stomach, that had 
long been content with no stronger potation than 
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toast-and-water. He suddenly felt the place reel- 
ing round. He burst into a laugh, and staggered 
into a kind of short run. His companion looked at 
him curiously, and met a pair of eyes winking at 
him in a most singular manner, and a cadaverous 
face affecting exaggerated jollity. 

" Good gracious, Brother Simplicius, you're 
drunk T cried the Vicar in tones of unequivocal 
horror. 

" Drunk r repeated the poor man, hiccuping in 
his superior's face, as he swayed his body back- 
wards and forwards, in a vain attempt to establish 
an equilibrium, and speaking very thick. "Of 
course Tm drunk. Every body's drunk. This road's 
drunk. Don't you see it's sliding about in the 
most abominable manner? You!re drunk, old fel- 
low ; you know you are." 

Ho struck the Vicar a familiar slap on the 
shoulder, and then hooked on to his arm with a 
grip that nearly pulled him down. The thin Curate 
was coming out in quite a new character. 

" What shall I do with him in this dreadful 
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state ?" said his much-troubled principal to himself* 
" It's impossible to take him through the village. 
If I could get him quietly across the fields, and 
unobserved into the monastery by the back way, 
it would be an escape from a terrible scandal. Til 

try." 

In pursuance of this resolution Brother Simpli- 
cius was, though not without considerable diffi- 
culty, got over a stile that stood close to Brabazon 
Lodge, and was led or rather dragged by his com- 
panion along the comparatively unfrequented mea- 
dows, 

"Til stand by you, old cock 1" he suddenly ex- 
claimed, affecting an excess of friendship which 
nearly sent him and his protector into the diteh. 
"The Bishop sha'n^t bully you I Til punch his 
head r 

" Really, I can't allow such imseemly language, 
Mr. Perkins," replied his employer with more an- 
ger than dignity. " Bespect for our ecclesiastical 
superiors — ^" 

"Ecclesiastical superiors be bothered 1" retorted 
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the other, swinging himself round till they were 
face to f ax;e. " I tell you Pll punch his head !" 

A less sensible man even than the Reverend 
Basil Plynlymmon must have seen at a glance that 
it was worse than useless opposing a creature so 
completely unamenable to reason as was then the 
unfortunate Curate. 

"Very well," he said soothingly, "you may do 
so, if you like." 

" All right!" hiccupped the other, staggering on 
again. Presently he came to a sudden stand-still, 
and laughed. 

"I feel very jolly, very reverend brother," he 
said. "You've no objection to a little singing, 
have you?" 

And he peered again into the face of his sup- 
porter with his lack-lustre eyes. 

The Vicar knew better than to make an objec- 
tion. 

" None in the least," he answered promptly, 
"if you will proceed as fast as you can. Suppose 
you try a Gregorian, or any other chant — or a 
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Nunc dimittis, or the verse of a hymn. The people 
conld have no right to complain, if they heard you.** 
" No r shouted the other ; for his small remain- 
ing consciousness was clinging to his college recol- 
lections. He tried to hold up his head as he burst 
forth with a verse of the long-disused Graudeamus : 

" Yiyant onmes yirgines, 
Faoiles, f onnoeae ! 
Yiyant et mulieres, 
BonaB, laborio883 !*' 

" You must join, old fellow T cried he, again 
swinging himself sharp round. 

The Reverend Basil Plynlymmon dared not re- 
sist the miserable man's invitation, and in hope of 
getting him along the faster, assisted in singing 
the next verse. 

" Good gracious. Brother Simplicius T suddenly 
exclaimed the Vicar in accents of real terror, 
" here's Mbs Pincher^s finishing school coming over 
the stile into this very field." 

Sure enough a regiment of parasols of all the 
colours of the rainbow were seen to bob up and 
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down in the distance^ something like a flower-bed 
undergoing a succession of earthquake-shocks, and 
several tall girls, in smart dresses, two and two, 
were seen approaching. 

"For Heaven's sake, let us get out of their 
way!" added the frightened Vicar, convulsively- 
dragging his reluctant subordinate as far as he 
could from the path. "Here, stand still near 
the hedge, and appear to be examining the plants. 
They will pass on, and think we are botanising." 

" Of course, old fellow," said the other quite 
passively. 

The youngvadies came on. Very much did 
they wonder to see the two monks of St. Hilde- 
brand standing in that part of the field by them- 
selves. They recognised them in a moment, be- 
cause they frequently assisted in the choir and 
schools ; Miss Pincher being the Rev. Basil Plyn- 
lymmon's most zealous supporter. 

All was going on as harmlessly as the anxious 
Vicar could have desired, when, just as the taller 
girls approached within a few yards of the hedge, 
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they were surprised to see the bashful timid Cu- 
rate — ^whom none of them had ever been able to 
make any thing of, and whom the more forward 
of the younger girls had given up as ^^ no end of a 
muff" — ^tum his face towards them, and kiss his 
hand to each couple as they passed him. 

His features bore such a ludicrous expression, 
as his cowled head kept spasmodically falling for- 
ward, as if with an intention of turning head- 
over-heels for their diversion, that it upset the 
gravity of the gravest. Some tittered, some stuffed 
their pocket-handkerchief into their mouths, and 
from the eldest to the youngest, they held down 
their heads, and laughed to their heart's content. 

The only grave face there was that of Miss 
Pincher — and dreadfully grave it was. But it 
had not the slightest effect upon the intoxicated 
Brother Simplicius. Far from it. As that prim- 
mest of spinsters passed him, with her head in the 
air, he honoured her with two kisses of the hand. 

" Disgusting r muttered Miss Pincher, as she 
flung up her very aquiline nose, and marched after 
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her charge, most of whom were furtively glancmg 
back, to see what she would do when she beheld 
*^ that dreadful creature." 

" Villain ! wretch ! idiot !" cried the apparently 
frantic Vicar, as, directly the school and its mis- 
tress were out of sight, he sprang upon the dehn- 
quent, and seized him by the collar of his habit, as 
though to give him a good shaking. Brother Sim- 
plicius caught him round the neck, and they both 
rolled on the grass together. 

The Vicar quickly regained his legs, ashamed 
of having given way to violence, and proceeded to 
assist the unconscious offender. A doubtful kind 
of soimd made him look over the hedge into the 
highway that skirted that comer of the field. He 
dropped his unwieldy burden instantly. Gladly 
would he have sunk into the ground, for at the 
open window of a carriage, apparently a quiet 
spectator of all that had occurred, was his Bishop ; 
and, as an additional humiliation, standing in the 
road, with his hand on the carriage-window, was 
— ^the pig of a churchwarden. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REVELATIONS OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 

There was a church in Bruges exceedingly rich 
in its ornamentation — ^not merely architectuGraJ, but 
artistic. The wealthy burghers must have contribu- 
ted in a most princely fashion to the expense of its 
erection and decoration ; and the Flemish masons, 
the Flemish carvers, and the Flemish painters, who 
had been employed upon the structure, must have 
displayed all their talent to earn the enormous sum 
in guilders that had been laid out on their work. 

The stained-glass windows were marvels of 
that precious manufactm'e. Nothing in the Low 
Countries could excell the wood-carving. The 
Master of Bruges, as well as several of his most 
distinguished successors, had executed priceless 
clief-d'wuvres for the walls. The reliquary was a 
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miracle of goldsmith's work ; and the furniture of 
the altar was imperial in its splendour. 

It was not to be wondered at that all religious 
ceremonials performed there should have been ex- 
tremely popular ; for in the good town of Bruges, 
as elsewhere, the best-got-up spectacle had always 
attracted the largest crowd. But there were holy 
things as well as fine things to see : the great-toe 
of St. Ursula in a jewelled casket ; the thigh-bone 
of St. Bridget in a box made of the wood of the 
true cross ; the entire jaw of St. Agatha in a ca- 
binet of pm'e gold ; and, more precious than all, a 
small tress of the hair of the blessed St. Elizabeth 
in a case of pure crystal studded with pearls. 

There were numberless other fragments of bea- 
tified humanity ; and as they were invariably attri- 
buted to female proprietors, it might very naturally 
be concluded that the much-envied individuals, who 
had a life-interest in such priceless treasures, were 
of the same sex. Yes, they were nuns. I shall 
not say of what order, as I have a particular rea- 
son for reticence on this point ; but they were an 
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old-established and much-respected sisterhood, to 
which female members of some of the noblest fa- 
milies, not only in Flanders but elsewhere, had 
thought it an honour to belong. 

It was also considered by the priesthood a 
special distinction to be connected with this con- 
vent ; and when Pire Michel was appointed their 
confessor, it produced a sensation in every male 
ecclesiastical establishment throughout the city. 
He was a foreigner: the Flemish priests were 
under the impression that they had a much better 
right to look after the spiritual interests of a 
Flemish sisterhood; consequently they regarded 
their more fortunate reverend brother as an in- 
terloper. 

But Pfere Michel was a man of mark in his 
profession. Possessed of superior talents, of ripe 
experience, of the highest repute for sanctity, he 
had the further recommendation of having been 
a great traveller. He had been intrusted with 
missions of importance to various parts of the 
heathen and Christian world ; had not only been 
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to Kome, but to the Holy Land; was able to 
discourse of the sacred catacombs in the Eternal 
City^ as well as of the ever-blessed sanctuaries 
of Jerusalem ; and could vary his welcome infor- 
mation with picturesque accounts of the progress 
of the faith among the barbarous savages of the 
interior of Africa. 

There therefore could be nothing surprising 
in the selection of this old man for so responsible 
a post, nor in the excitement that prevailed in 
the community when they were preparing to pre- 
sent themselves before him — while undergoing 
the somewhat trying ordeal to a few of them — of 
a confession. 

Pfere Michel, as he took his seat, could he 
have been seen by the penitents, would have 
caused them no uneasiness by the austerity of 
his features ; for though his complexion was dark, 
from familiarity with much warmer climates than 
that of Belgium, his eyes were peculiarly bright, 
and the expression of his countenance benevolent. 
His person, too, was somewhat portly, which his 
clerical vestments did not conceaL 
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The venerable Father heard a rustling. He 
drew aside the panel of the grating, through 

which the words of the nun were to proceed, and 

• 

brought his ear near the opening. Then a mel- 
low female voice was heard to address him, first 
in Latin, with the customary Confiteor and meia 
culpa, and then in French : "Very reverend Father, 
I am here." 

"Yes, dear Mother," was the reply in the 
same language, in a singularly soothing and cheer- 
ing tone. "Pour out your heart without re- 
serve. It is to God you speak. I am but a 
humble instrument in receiving your confession ; 
you enjoy the favour of the Immaculate Virgin, 
for you have ever been an honour to her thrice- 
blessed service." 

The Confessor knew that it was the Mother- 
superior who was kneeling on the other side of 
the confessional. He had taken care to possess 
himself of a tolerably accurate knowledge of her 
antecedents, and was quite satisfied that he should 
have very little to absolve. 



{ 
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"I have tried, very reverend Father," said the 
voice, evidently in a humble spirit; one highly 
becoming the head of a house so distinguished 
in the religious world; for sometimes, as the 
worthy priest was only too well aware, the pos- 
session of authority over other women produces 
no small amount of pride. "I have tried hard 
and long, for I was very young when I entered 
the community; the late Mother- superior, who 
was a lady of rank before she entered the order, 
and was my relation, took charge of my educa- 
tion. I never left the convent. I have no re- 
collection of the world whence I had been taken. 
I was brought up with the good sisters, and 
became a novice. When a pupil, I accompanied 
the very reverend Mother- superior and several 
of the nuns to England, as it was her intention 
to found a branch establishment there, where she 
had powerful friends." 

" Well, dear Mother," exclaimed the venerable 
priest mildly. He was accustomed to such su- 
perfluous personal history from his fair penitents. 
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and knew that 'he shonld be called upon to exer- 
cise a large amount of patience when confessing 
them. 

" I lived veiy quietly and happily in our new 
home, very reverend father," 

" No doubt, no doubt, my dear daughter. 
It is a special privilege; it is a great happiness 
to be able to lead a holy life, away from the 
temptations of the sinful world." 

" The temptation came to me, very reverend 
Father." 

" Eh, what ? Temptation ! oh, yes, dear daugh- 
ter ; the flesh is weak. Even within sacred walls, 
even completely shut out from worldly vanities, 
worldly f olKes, and worldly crimes, the temptation 
to sin will present itself. Human nature is falli- 
ble. God alone is perfect. What was your first 
sin, my dear child?" 

" Looking on a man, very reverend Father." 

"Ohr cried the good priest, rather sorrow- 
fully. He knew that the Mother-superior was a 
very handsome woman, and began to be appre- 
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hensive, from dear-bonght experience^ of a rather 
serious sequel to her small acknowledgment. 

" A layman, of course," he added. 

"He was a youth who had been dreadfully 
hurt, and had been brought into the house to be 
nursed by Sister Ghidule." 

"Ahr he exclaimed, apparently much re- 
lieved ; " attending the sick is a good work ; and 
if the very reverend the Mother-superior sanc- 
tioned his introduction into the convent, there 
could be no sin in your having seen him." 

" But I saw him more than once, and I felt 
great compassion for him, for it was not expected 
that he would recover. When he began to get 
better I saw him again. Ah 1 he was so young and 
so handsome I Yet, though he was a heretic, he 
knelt down beside me, and repeated an Ave Maria, 
word for word, with myself, for on suddenly seeing 
him close to me, I had fallen on my knees, and 
appealed to the blessed Virgin for help." 

" Very right, my dear child. Well ?" 

Fire Michel began to feel anxious. 
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"I was called away by the Mother-superior, 
and saw him no more — ^for he left the convent — 
and never entered it again. Shortly after which^ 
as the Mother-superior found that she could not ac- 
complish her intention, we all returned to Bruges, 
all except a poor novice, who died, and was buried 
in the cemetery." 

The Confessor breathed freely again. It was, 
after all, only one of those nothings that form the 
staple of a nun's confession. 

" And you returned to your religious duties, 
my dear child, and forgot the young man.** 

^*I returned to my religious duties; I made 
the vows ; I took the veil ; I became a professed 
nim. But, oh, very reverend Father, I never 
could forget that handsome youth, whose bright 
gaze had dwelt so tenderly on mine, while repeat- 
ing the Ave Maria.'* 

^^ Sad — sad f cried the good-natured Pfere Mi- 
chel. " It is a mortal sin — a sacrilege — a terrible 
violation of your vow of chastity. You had be- 
come the bride of Christ. It was an abominable 
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profanation to think even for a moment of an 
earthly lover." 

"I knew it, very reverend Father. I re- 
minded myself of my vows ; I looked at my habit ; 
I regarded my crucifix; I threw myself before 
the image of the blessed Virgin ; but despite of 
them — shutting them out from my eyes, as a fair 
cloud envelopes the blue sky — always came the 
same bright image, with the same tender glance, 
thrilling my^ soul with an ecstasy I never had 
power to restrain." 

"You should have devoted yourself to holy 
exercises, my Mother," said the Confessor, more se- 
riously ; " you stood on the very brink of destruc- 
tion. These carnal thoughts were leading your 
poor soul to eternal damnation." 

"I was aware of my sin, and performed the 
heaviest penances in expiation ; but in vain." 

"You should have continually repeated the 
offices of the blessed Virgin. You should have 
called upon the holy Mother day and night ; you 
should have implored the assistance of those beati- 
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fied members of your sex, who have proved the 
most brilliant examples of the virtue you so much 
needed." 

"I did, very reverend Father. I was truly 
penitent ; my knees were ever on the bare stones 
before the Immaculate Mother, imploring her 
divine compassion and forgiveness. When alone, 
my voice became hoarse with calling upon St. 
Ursula, St. Agatha, and all the female saints I 
had ever heard of as celebrated for chastity and 
piety. When with the sisterhood, with the loving 
smile that interposed between my dazzled gaze 
and their sacred representations, came the musi- 
cally murmured words that as effectually closed 
my ears against the prayers and anthems which 
ought to have absorbed my attention." 

" The manifest agency of Satan," observed the 
good priest. 

" At last, the Immaculate Virgin (blessed be her 
holy name I) condescended to assist my struggles." 

Pire Michel drew a long breath ; his good heart 
felt a sensible relief. 
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" I succeeded at last in banishing the intrud- 
ing remembrance, and with it all the sinful grati- 
fication it produced." 

" Much to your credit, my dear child," said 
the Confessor encouragingly; "of course the 
blessed Mother must have the honour of the vic- 
tory ; but if your nature had not been nourished 
Yrith the diet of grace, furnished in your religious 
education, the devil would have triumphed, and 
any share in beating such an adversary is a thing 
to be proud of, my daughter." 

The penitent did not answer immediately. 
Pfere Michel made no attempt to close the 
grating. He knew that silence was an interval of 
self-communion, from which it was attempted to 
derive courage to make more important revela- 
tions. 

"You have conducted yourself so well, my 
dear child," he said presently, in quite an affec- 
tionate tone, "that you have entirely won my 
sympathy, as well as my respect. Have courage, 
therefore, and conclude your confession." 
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"Accept my thanks^ very reverend Father. I 
was about to tell you that the good sister became 
attached to me; and when the very reverend Mother 
Oriselda went again to England^ to establish a 
branch of onr honse^ those who remained elected 
me their Mother-superior in her place, and I have 
been styled Mother Felicia ever since.'* 

" Yes, my daughter, I have heard as much." 
" Soon afterwards our late Mothernsuperior in 
England sent us a novice, a girl who, in a worldly 
sense, was nearly related to myself, for we had 
been daughters of the same mother. We had, how- 
ever, never seen each other ; indeed, can scarcely 
be said to have had a distinct knowledge of each 
other^s existence. I, having been brought up a 
strict'Catholic, could not be expected to care much 
about a younger sister who lived in the world, had 
been educated as a Protestant, and whom, there- 
fore, I could never meet in this world or the next." 
" And your sister saw the error of her unfor- 
tunate education, and voluntarily entered your 
commimity with the object of becoming a nun ?" 
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"Yes, very reverend Father; and was, as a 
postulant, about to receive the veil from Mon- 
seigneur, when one of the spectators made an out- 
cry, which frightened her so that she fainted, 
and, the good Bishop insisting that the ceremony 
should be deferred, she was carried back to the 
parlour of the convent. While striving to re- 
store her to consciousness, I noticed that the 
postulant had something concealed within her 
dress. It proved to be a miniature in a gold 
frame. I took it out to examine it. Judge of 
my feelings, my dear Father, when I imme- 
diately recognised features, alas ! too well remem- 
bered." 

"A most unfortunate occurrence, my dear 
daughter," said Pfere Michel, with increased se- 
riousness of tone. 

"The partiality I had succeeded, after so 

severe a struggle, in banishing from my nature, 

returned with tenfold additional force. It seemed 

to take possession of me to the exclusion of every 

duty and of every principle. There could be no 
VOL. in. H 
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mistake; his name was engraved upon the case 
ahnost as indelibly as his f eatm*es upon my heairt. 
The tumult of feeling which the unexpected sight 
of that face created, made me insensible to the 
state of the person in whose possession I had 
found it. But she recovered without further 
help ; and almost immediately missed the con- 
cealed treasure. Her embarrassment, her alarm, 
her intense distress did not affect me in the least. 
I questioned her with severity — ^like a judge ready 
to condemn a criminal, — and wrung from her 
the avowal that the portrait was that of a lover 
who had returned her love. Father I" added 
the voice, hoarse with passion, "she is lovely 
as an angel ; but I hated her worse than all the 
devils in hell I" 

"Hushl hush! my mother. This is very 
wicked 1" cried the alarmed priest. 

" She was my nearest relative ; but I could 
have stabbed her — stifled her; poisoned her — 
crushed her under my feet like a reptile whose 
venom was in my blood." 
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" Stop I stop ! my mother. This is shocking I 
this is horrible !" 

^ What, was 7, who had seen him first — ^had 
been blest with his tender look, and lived on its 
smishine year after year, while it lighted and 
warmed my narrow cell like a perpetual glory, — 
I, who had wrestled in mortal agony against its 
dear influence, confined within impassable walls, 
and surrounded by every thing likely to drive it 
from my presence, — ^was I to endure and succumb 
under this hopeless struggle, whilst she could en-, 
joy the sumless happiness of seeing him when she 
pleased— of basking in his radiant looks— of hear- 
ing his honeyed words' — of feeling his thrilling 
touch— of listening to his expressions of love — ay 
of receiving his tender caxess,-^ould I know that 
such wrong had been done me, and not instinc- 
tively have sprung upon the detested wretch, and 
struck her dead at my feet?'* 

"I will not listen to this," exclaimed the 
Father Confessor, who had been getting very hot 
in the face. ^' You are in a state of deadly sin. 
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It is my duty to tell you that I cannot grant you 
absolution while you are in this reprehensible 
mood. It is not Christian I it is not womanly ! it 
is revengeful and devilish !" 

" O Father, pity me 1" cried the penitent, evi- 
dently in an agony of supplication. " I was mad 
for the moment, and the poor child was scared by 
the fierceness of my look. My Immaculate Pro- 
tectress again interposed, and my fiery wrath was 
satisfied with shouting an angry command to the 
pale and trembling postulant to go to her cell. 
Then I took the senseless miniature, hurled it 
against the wall, and dashed it into a thousand 
pieces." 

" It was not proper for the novice to bring 
such an object into the convent," said Pere Michel, 
wiping his face with his handkerchief. " It was a 
grave fault, but it was lenient in comparison with 
your exhibition of criminal weakness and barbarous 
rage. Very reverend Mother, it grieves me to be 
obliged to tell you that you have shown yourself 
most unfit for the onerous office with which you 
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have been intrusted. If you cannot govern your- 
self, you cannot be permitted to rule others. The 
interests of so distinguished an institution are, I 
am afraid, likely to suffer materially, if longer 
confided to your care. Therefore I shall be obliged 
to make a representation to Monseigneur your 
visitor respecting your very grave offences." 

"Pardon! pardon I" cried Mother FeUcia, in 
mingled terror and anguish. "Dear Father 1 I 
throw myself at your feet. I place myself unre- 
servedly in your hands. I will do whatever you 
require. I will never think of him again. I "vsill 
not harm her in any way. I promise you, — I 
swear to you I Have mercy, dear Father 1 You 
shall never have cause to repent your goodness." 

P6re Michel was naturally a good-natured 
man, and he shrunk from the harsh measure of 
disgracing the Mother-superior almost as soon as 
he had commenced his connection with this highly- 
respectable convent. 

"I reconunend you to proclaim a fortnight's 
retreat for the entire sisterhood," said the good 
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Father, at last. ^^ Go through a severe course of 
derotional exercises and self-mortification. On 
the peril of your salvation molest the postulant, 
who has really in no way deserved the harsh treat- 
ment she has excited. Kemember, eternal damna- 
tion will be your portion, if you fail in your duty 
to her, as her protectress, her guardian and spi- 
ritual mother. At the end of your retreat, if I 
find you in a better mood, I will give you abso- 
lution." 

" So this is their model convent 1" he muttered 
to himself, as he covered the grating. " That wo- 
man has been encouraging a sinful passion, ever 
since she took the vows. If the Mother-superior 
is of this description, what must be the sister- 
hood?" 

A sharp impatient knock presently made him 
start out of his unpleasant reflections. He quickly 
drew back the panel, and again placed his ear to 
the opening. A groan was his first salutation. 

*^ Daughter, be of good cheer I" he exclaimed. 
^^ Take courage. The goodness of God is infinite." 
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He was answered by another groan^ followed 
by a succession of heavy sighs and '^mea culpas.^ 

" Call upon the Blessed Mother, my daughter I 
She will inspire her servant with the spirit of for- 
titude and truth. What are you !" 

^^ A miserable sinner !" 

This avowal was made in a barbarous patois, 
with a voice masculine in its harshness. 

" WIw are you ? I should have said." 

« The wretched Sister Gudule." 

"Ohr thought the good Father to himself, 
" this is the ugly one, — ^the drudge. At any rate, 
she can have had no handsome young fellows 
troubling her imagination. That's a comfort I" 

Then he added in his soothing voice, " Sister 
Gudule, I have heard, is a zealous servant of God, 
and an excellent nun." 

" A lie, very reverend Father ; she is a 
wretch I" 

"Humph I" murmured the Confessor; "she 
has the merit of plain speaking to harmonise with 
her plain features." 
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But the good Father^s experience made liim 
distrust penitents who called themselves names. 
Groaning, sighs, and ugly epithets were often got 
up for show, — ^in short, cases of great cry and 
little wool. When the real confession came, it 
proved some small peccadillo, scarcely worth listen- 
ing to, — a confessional mountain in labour, that 
bi^ought forth a mouse. He knew, however, that 
he must humour the delinquent. 

''If your sins be as scarlet, repent, and they 
shall be as white as snow," he cried encouragingly. 

"I do repent, very reverend Father; I have 
repented ever since that horrible iniquity was per- 
petrated by the vilest of sinners." 

" Very right, my daughter. What was your 
transgression ?" 

" Having a daughter without first securing a 
husband." 

"Wretched woman r cried the Confessor, as 
much troubled as surprised. "This is absolutely 
worse than the other 1" he thought, " and they call 
it a model convent ! Oh, dear I" 
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^^ And this shameful thing occurred after you 
had entered upon a conventual lifeT*' 

^^ Nothing of the sort, very reverend Father, 
I adopted the habit and took the vows, partly from 
sincere repentance of my heavy transgression, and 
partly to escape farther temptation of the same 
kind." 

^^ That alters the complexion of the case con- 
siderably; but it is an ugly fact, nevertheless. 
The confession is not likely to end in the ridiculua 
mu8 I had anticipated." 

These unspoken reflections were scarcely con- 
cluded, when, attended with a torrent of sighs and 
groans, the narrative proceeded. 

" Hans was the son of the miller of my native 
village; and I was considered by him, — and 
others, too, for that matter, — ^the prettiest girl in 
the whole parish." 

" Uncommon queer lot of young women they 
must have been," thought the Confessor; but 
added aloud: ^^ There is no occasion to go into 
particulars, my daughter. I will spare you the 
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recital of your fall from virtue. It is enough for 
me to know that you siimed and repented. Well^ 
you became a nun ?" 

The penitent seemed at first a little taken 
aback by this direction to a short-cut through the 
worst part of her confession ; but obedience to her 
superiors had been too strongly inculcated into her 
mind during nearly a life spent in the cloister; 
therefore she submitted. 

" Yes, very reverend Father, I became a 
nun ; and Hved strictly within the rules, year after 
year, doing my best to forget Hans, and show my 
contrition for the wickedness I had committed." 

" Good, my daughter." 

" But oh, very reverend Father, I never could 
forget the blameless babe I had brought into a 
world of sin and misery; and was alwap fright- 
ening myself with visions of the temptations to 
which I had left her exposed in the wicked world 
I had abandoned. The good Mother-superior took 
pity on me, and allowed me from time to time to 
see to her careful bringing up. 
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^^ At last she was permitted to attend the con- 
vent-school; and, being much liked by the good 
sisters, they gave her the best education their 
teaching could produce. She won the love of 
every one ; for she was very engaging and artless. 
I alone was austere to her ; for she not only re- 
minded me of my own mis-spent youth, but fiUed 
my heart with continual fear lest she also should 
be tempted and betrayed. 

" So, when she had taken her first communion, 
I, with the help of the good sisters and the good 
Mother-superior, persuaded her into entering the 
convent, that, after her noviciate, she might take 
me veil; and so, ever after, be secure from the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

"She readily consented, very reverend Fa- 
ther; for the dear child was so amiable, that it 
seemed a real pleastire to her to do what she was 
desired by any of the sisterhood, however distaste- 
ful it might seem. And so she was taken away 
from the playfellows of her youth, and the green 



\ 
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fields and the bright skies that had surrounded her 
with verdure and sunshine, and inunured in the 
walls of a convent. 

^^ At first she was diligent in her reli^ous ex- 
ercises, and gratified the entire community by her 
regularity and zeal ; but my watchful eyes shortly 
detected a lassitude in the performance of her 
duties, that alarmed me for the safety of her pre- 
cious soul. I was ever tormented with the con- 
sciousness that she had been bom in sin; and 
watched her with a feverish interest that made 
me sensible of the slightest fault. When I found 
her showing signs of inattention, I exhorted her to 
increased vigilance; when she began to neglect 
her devotions, I became fierce in my denuncia- 
tions; when I observed that she was growing 
weary of severe mortification and protracted vigils, 
I thundered out my complaints. 

^^I did not see that she was daily growing 
thinner and paler; I did not care to notice that 
at refection she ate scarcely at all; I did not 
think of observing that at recreation I often found 
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her in a comer with a tearful face. I saw, cared 
for, thought only of a soul that was slipping from 
my care into the gulf of eternal fire. I redoubled, 
therefore, my exhortations and denunciations, and 
became more harsh in my bearing towards her, 
and more angry in my language. 

"The good Mother-superior, seeing that the 
child's health was suffering, took her with us to 
England, on her first journey there, for change of 
air; but the climate did not agree with her, or 
the conventual life became less endurable; for 
she soon exhibited increased weariness ; and at last 
became so weak that she was obliged to remain in 
her cell. 

" Symptoms of an incurable disease manifested 
themselves ; and then it was I discovered that she 
had been pining for the cheerful faces of her 
playmates, the fresh air, the sweet flowers, the 
bright stars of her happy childhood. Even on her 
death-bed I had no compassion. In my eyes this 
was the agency of the Evil One to win her soul 
to damnation; and up to the gates of eternal 
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rest I pursued her with exhortations and com- 
plaints. 

^ When the last moment was come," added the 
penitent in a choking Toice, ^and in a feeble 
whisper she asked me to forgive her, I bent 
down to give her one last, one only, token of 
motherly affection. She kissed me, breathed a 
little sigh, and instantly her blameless soni was 
wafted by the good angels to heaven." 

The Confessor was absolutely wiping tears from 
his eyes ; the good man had been listening with as 
much attention as feeling. 

^ Then T cried the voice in tones of angry ve- 
hemence, "I became aware of my barbarity. I 
was stung with remorse for my cruelty to that 
dear innocent. I surrendered myself to grief; 
and, with tears of passionate sorrow, lamented my 
hardness of heart. I asked, as a penance, to be 
permitted to dig the grave in which my unhappy 
child was to be laid. The very reverend Mother 
granted my petition ; and, in the solemn midnight, 
I went alone to the cemetery; and there, sur- 
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rounded by bats and owls, and other hateful 
creatures, I dug up the bones of the dead, till 
I had made a suiScient space. 

" Then the precious martyr was borne to it by 
the good sisters, led by the good Mother-superior ; 
and the service was touchingly as well as rever- 
ently performed; for they loved her; all loved 
her but one, who ought to have loved her more 
than the whole sisterhood. I assisted in lowering 
the body into the grave. I covered it with earth. 
I filled up the hollow ; and, having smoothed the 
mound above, helped the good sisters in planting 
immortelles around it ; hating myself the while for 
having been the cause of their sorrow. 

" I returned to my ordinary labours and exer- 
cises^ mortified the flesh more and more, and 
spent hour after hour in silent prayer and disci- 
pline. But I was haunted by frightful visions. 
From the walls near which I passed demoniac 
faces grinned at me in ghastly derisiorf, and d^- 
vilish jeers and hellish laughter pursued my steps. 
The Evil One himself looked down on me from 



* 
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\ the top of a great spout, and shouted after me, 

X * Oho 1 there goes the mother who murdered her 

child I A nice creature you are to be a nun! 

fl 

AhaT Then a chorus of fiendish mirth broke 

m 

out all around and above me." 

Pfere Michel never once attempted to interrupt 
these frantic exclamations. He listened patiently 
and silently. He had met with similar delusions 
in conventual establishments. 

^ " Soon after this, we all went back to Bruges, 

very reverend Father; but my peace of mind did 
not return to me. I busied myself in attending 
to the sick, in looking after the poor, and in 
praying with the sinner ; but a guilty conscience 
pursued me wherever I went. I knew that the 

\ Enemy of Souls wa. waiting for me, dogging 

my steps, and ridicuKng my utmost efforts to 
prevent his approach. 

"At last the very reverend Mother-superior 
took me a second time with her to England ; but 
I was so closely pursued, that even soon after 
landing, while honoured with the private instruc- 
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lions of Monseigneur, I happened to look up, and 
there, in the likeness of a handsome young man, I 
Saw the Devil waiting to pounce upon my miser- 
able soul. 

" I fainted away, very reverend Father, with 
fright, and then became so ill, that I was sent 
back to the old convent, where I have remained 
ever since ; outwardly, I hope, all that a good Sister 
should be; inwardly, I know, a wretch without 
a heart, and, I am beginning to be afraid, with- 
out a soul. That is all, very reverend Father !" 

"Thank God 1" exclaimed the Confessor, under 
his breath ; then addressed the monomaniac kindly 
and impressively. Tenderly did the good Father 
treat the imhappy woman, and very cheering and 
comforting was his discourse. At last he absolved 
her in the usual form; and directing her to tell 
the Sisters he should be in the confessional to- 
morrow, he drew the slide. 

"And this is their model convent!" he mut- 
tered again, as he hastened out of the church. 

** I am afraid my labours here vnW be much heavier 
VOL. in. I 
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than I anticipated* I have only heard the con- 
fessions of two, — ^the good God grant I may hear 
no more such. ^ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.' And mch evil! A Mother-superior 
within an ace of murdering her sister; and a 
professed nun, who, from ill-judged zeal working 
on an ignorant mind, has destroyed her own child! 
Very sad indeed !'* 

Pfcre Michel went on his way in deep trouble, 
hoping to meet with something in that reputed 
holy city that might dissipate his distractions, and 
make him in a better mood for entering the con- 
fessional on the morrow. 



CHAPTER V. 

MOKSEIONEUR. 

In a somewhat dosolatolooking chamber lay a 
man on a truckle-bed of the meanest description. 
The floor was almost bare^ the walls looked cold 
and cheerless, the furniture was of the cheapest 
and rudest description. In addition to a small 
deal table were three stout rush-chairs ; as many 
gaudily-coloured prints were hung over the man- 
tel-piece; there was a large cross painted above 
the head of the bed; and several scriptural quo- 
tationsy in good-sized characters, had been quaintly 
labelled round the room. 

There were two other beds there, having the 
same sort of dark woollen coverlet, and the same 
large cross at the head-board; but only one had 
an occupant. lie was a young man, with a very 
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pale face. His features^ had they not been so 
ghastly, would have been considered handsome: 
indeed the careless chevelure, full moustache and 
whisker, though evidently in a state of neglect, 
made his head, as it rested on the coarse linen 
pillow-case, both interesting and picturesque. 

Nevertheless, it was not easy to recognise in 
the very sickly-looking occupant of that humble 
couch the attacM at the British Embassy at Brus- 
sels, the member for Delamere Magna, the hand- 
some dashing captain of one of the most crack 
regiments of cavalry in her Majesty's service. 
Yet it was so. There lay all that remained of 
Arthur Calverley, after a more severe conflict 
-with death than ever he had with Sikhs in their 
savagest mood; after, too, having taxed to the 
utmost the skill, not only of the best surgeons in 
Bruges, but of the head of the medical depart- 
ment of the Belgian army, who had been sent to 
his assistance. 

He looked, poor fellow, not only miserably 
weak, but still more miserably weaiy, as he turned 
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his lustreless eyes from one uninteresting object 
to another, till they lighted* upon the figure of a 
nun sitting by the deal table, on a flag-chair, mix- 
ing some ingredients in a mortar. Her back was 
towards him, therefore he could not see her face, 
but guessed that she must be either a Sister of 
Charity or a Beguine who had become his nurse. 

The idea sent his mind wandering confusedly 
back to a period when he was similarly cared 
for, and he thought he was still in the ancient 
ruins, recovering from his dangerous fall. But 
the chamber in which he now lay bore no resem- 
blance to the narrow cell he had then tenanted, 
nor was the figure stooping over the table at all 
like the gaunt form that had then tended his 
hurts. 

He tried to recollect what could have happen- 
ed that made him feel so dreadfully sick and faint; 
but his ideas presented such a confused medley of 
Jack Scudamore and Miss Brabazon, of the Duke 
of Porchester and the Bishop's widow, of the Am- 
bassador and the Dowager Countess, as well as of 
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Lord Madras and Jack Scadamore's daughter, 
that he could not approach a rational conclusion. 
The thought of Jack Scudamore's daughter sug- 
gested Geraldine, and there for a time he rested 
content. 

Gh^ually the haze about his mind seemed to 
clear o£F imder her bright influence, and he began 
to trace with tolerable clearness the course of re- 
cent events, till he came to the fracas in which he 
had been so severely handled. How long he had 
been in his present position he did not know. He 
felt that there were dressing of some kind upon 
his breast; but what prospect he had of being able 
to get away from his present veiy dull confine- 
ment he had no means of judging. 

He drew his arms out of the coarse sheets, and 
displayed his weariness by a stretch, accompanied 
by an audible ya^. 

The mm turned round hastilv. 

^^ Monsieur must not do that. He may reopen 
the wound.*' 

She spoke in French, quickly, but not harshly. 
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" I think it is healed, or nearly so." 

" Monsieur must not speak to the Sisters, un- 
less to answer their questions," was the next ad- 
dress. " But here is something Monsieur le Doc- 
teurhas ordered for the patient, which he must 
take at once." 

She poured the mixture into a vessel and 
brought it to him. He looked upon a soft round 
Flemish face, that expressed more kindness than 
her words. Taking the vessel from her in silence, 
he swallowed the contents, and inunediately felt 
refreshed. 

" How long have I been here 1" he asked. 

" The Sisters are not to answer questions, and 
Monsieur le Docteur said that you were not to be 
permitted to talk." 

" Thank you, good Sister, for your kindness to 
me. That is all I wish to say." 

" It is a pity he is a heretic," thought the nun, 
as she commenced clearing away the things she 
had been using. " Poor young man, he looks as 
if he would gladly listen to the truth ; but, as I 
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have been forbid saying more to him than a verf 
few words, I must leave him to the good God." 

Just then was heard a knock at the outer door, 
and she hastened to open it. On seeing who it 
was, the nun uttered an exclamation of joy, and 
fell on her knees. ' 

^^ It is Monseigneur T 

" Yes, my daughter," was the reply ; " I have 
come to sit with the patient. You must leave us 
together." 

« Assuredly, Monseigneur." 

She reverently kissed a ring on his hand, and 
disappeared. 

"Well, my dear sir," cried a cheerful voice, 
^^ we have met again, you see. I am sorry to find 
you so much less pleasantly situated than when I 
had the honour of seeing you last." 

"Dr. Petrel" exclaimed the patient, as his 
friendly cicerone at the ruins, dressed in the mo- 
dest gentlemanly garb of an English ecclesiastic 
travelling for his pleasure, placed one of the rush* 
bottomed chairs near the bedside, shook the occu- 
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pant of the pallet kindly by the hand, and sat 
down, 

" Yes, Dr. Petre, if you will," he replied. " But 
my Catholic brethren call me Bishop of Melpota- 



mos." 



"Of course, and I am very remiss in my 
neglect. Permit me to say that I am much gra- 
tified by your lordship's visit." 

^^ Oh, my dear fellow, there is no occasion for 
any ceremony between us. Call me what you 
like, only do me the justice to consider me your 
friend, and extremely anxious to serve you to the 
best of my poor ability." 

The mild face of the excellent prelate beamed 
with quite a paternal interest. The sick man looked 
gratified, but did not attempt any oral acknow- 
ledgment. 

" I assure you, I would at the hazard of my 
life have interposed to prevent any harm happen- 
ing to you. But at first I had not the most re- 
mote idea what the disturbance was about; and 
when I got some inkling of it, and sent my priests 
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to your assistance, they found you in an appa- 
rently dying state. How did you come to learn 
that your fiancee was ^ing to take the veil in that 
particular church, on that particular day; and why 
did you not, as soon as you learnt it, communicate 
privately with met" 

" My entrance into the building was entirely 
accidental. I had scarcely arrived in Bruges an 
hour, and knew only that you were in the city. 
I had come expressly to consult your Lordship 
about matters of profound interest to me." 

" Very singular indeed 1 Most extraordinary ! 
But be frank with me, my dear Captain ; tell me 
how I can serve you." 

" First, have the kindness to tell me where I am." 

^^You are in the infirmary attached to the 
convent in which a certain Sister Felicia, once of 
your acquaintance, is the superior, and a certain 
Geraldine, subsequently of your acquaintance, a 
postulant." 

The good Bishop watched the effect of this 
annoimcement, and could not therefore fail to 
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observe the sadden start of surprise, and the 
equally sudden flush of pleasure, it created in the 
patient. 

^^And it was quite accidental your entering 
the Chuich of the Immaculate Mary, when I 
vros in the very act of making your amiable 
friend Geraldine a nun f " 

« Quite, my lord." 

"How much you must have been indebted 
to accident, my dear Calverley I You first nearly 
break your neck by accident, and turn the head 
of an innocent young novice, whose holy medita- 
tions your presence disturbed. You next get 
into a place where you were equally imlooked 
for, and by accident, and frighten an aged nun 
into the delusion that you were the Enemy of 
Souls. Again, by accident, you thrust yourself 
into the midst of a congregation of very zealous 
Catholics; disturb one of the most sacred cere- 
monials of their faith, and, in consequence, are 
presently left for dead by the fierce and angry 
devotees. If you can effect all this mischief by 
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accident^ I tremble to think what terrible evils 
you might produce by design,'* 

"I am veiy sorry, doctor, to have been the 
cause of so much trouble to those religious ladies ; 
but, strange though it may seem to you, it was 
totally unintentional on my part. With regard 
to my apparently unjustifiable presence at a pri- 
vate conference at Dover — ^ 

*^ Say no more about that, my dear Captain, 
I beg. You bring me back that horrible bur- 
lesque too vividly; for it was my misfortune 
there, too, to have to endure the chief respon- 
sibility of the mischief you created. But I am 
a man of the world as well as a bishop, and there- 
fore can make allowances for these unfortunate 
contretemps. The last, however, was infinitely the 
most to be deplored, for its frightful consequences 
to yourself. 

" I assure you, had not half-a-dozen powerful 
priests arrived at the scene of action the very 
moment they did, you would have been torn to 
pieces. As it was, it was only by declaring that 
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you were a maniac, who had seen a resemblance 
in the postulant to his lost mistress, that they 
were permitted to take possession of your bleeding 
body, open the door, on the step of which you 
had fallen, close it behind them, and carry you 
into one of the wards of the infirmary, where, 
as soon as I had recognised your features, 1 sent 
for the best surgeons, by the speediest messengers, 
for your succour." 

" And I have no doubt was the means of sav- 
ing my life. Pray accept my warmest thanks." 

Arthur looked gratefully into the face of the 
Wend a kind providence had so timely provided 
for him, and met the smile of a gratified philan- 
thropist. He seemed to see something more than 
abundant benevolence. • A fund of pleasant hu- 
mour appeared to play around his well-shaped 
mouth, and sparkle in his kindly-beaming eyes. 

"You shall thank me. Captain, when I have 
restored you to your friends hale and sound* 
It is necessary that I should add, I lost no time 
in informing the Ambassador of the accident. 
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Yeiy much was that estunable man and able 
diplomatist astoniahed. In my interview with 
him^ his Excellency was good enough to assure 
mcy that you were the very last person on his 
staff he considered likely to get into such a serious 
scrape; so I thought it best for your sake to 
explain your entire innocence of any culpable 
intention. His Excellency, I am happy to say, 
was quite satisfied, and has shown himself deeply 
interested in your recovery." 

"All this, I gratefully acknowledge, is very 
good of you, my dear Bishop, but — ^' 

"You would rather hear some intelligence of 
my fair postulant?" 

The good prelate laughed, and a faint smile 
played over the wan coimtenance his bonhomie 
was influencing very pleasantly. 

"Ah, I see. You dashing young captains 
must needs be gallant as well as grateful. And 
I am bound to say that you have good cause in 
this instance for not forgetting your gallantry. 
She is one of the most charming girls I ever 
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bebeldy and is possessed of a thorotighljr innocent 
and truthfol nature." 

The invalid's paleness assumed a perceptible 
tinge of pink, and his eyes brightened consider- 
ably. 

^^ Indeed, I think her a little too good for a 
wicked world ; as a nnn she would be the model- 
dflter of the community." 

The countenance of the sick man suddenly 
became gloomy. 

^^ I am by no means certain that such is her 
destination," added the Bishop quickly. " It 
must depend entirely upon her own incUnations. 
I have thought it my duty to defer the ceremony 
that must precede her acceptance of monastic 
obUgations; but, notwithstanding my ardent desire 
to serve you, my dear young friend, if the postu- 
lant insists on taking the black veil, I have no 
option in the matter." 

"But do you think she will, Doctor?" in- 
quired the invalid, with considerable anxiety. 

" You ought to know the young lady's dispo- 
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sition better than myself/' replied the prelate, 
with a good-humoured twinkle in his bright eyes. 
" Handsome young officers have so many advan- 
tages in studying the female character, which a 
priest, of whatever rank in the church, cannot hope 
to possess. Is she very stubborn in her reso- 
lutions, Captain?" 

"Her nature is singularly amiable,'' mur- 
mured the lover; "but she seems to have been 
influenced by a determination as opposite to her 
previous feelings towards me, as it was imex- 
pected." 

" The sex, my dear friend, have an unfortunate 
reputation for being subject to sudden changes. 
Who knows but that the vane may veer round 
again to the opposite point of the feminine com- 
pass !" 

Arthur Calverley did not look as if quite as- 
sured of this contingency. 

"What I know, I will tell you," presently 
added his venerable friend. "I have thought it 
prudent to conceal from her the dangerous con- 
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sequences of your indiscretio^i. For all tliat, she 
has been incessant in her inquiries after you. 
Very improper, my dear Calverley, for a yoimg 
woman about to renounce the vanities of a sinful 
world." 

The good Bishop shook his silvery head with 
an exaggerated doleful look. The patient seemed 
less downcast. 

« A very bad sign— a veiy bad sign indeed ! 
I cannot conceal from you my serious fears that 
your accidental interposition has been so mischiev- 
ous, I shall be obKged to prohibit the young lady 
entering upon a conventual life." 

"A thousand thanks, dear Doctor," cried the 
young man eagerly. 

"Now, don't be over-sanguine ; remember that 
the case depends upon the stabihty of a notoriously 
unstable portion of human nature. I shall most 
likely see her in the course of the day: would it 
fatigue you too much to think of a message I 
might bear to her? I assure you a Bishop makes 
by no means a bad go-between." 

VOL. m. K 
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«0 Doctor! really—" 

^^ Spare your thanks, and consider your mes- 
sage. Be kind enough to bear in mind that I am 
your friend; simply because you are the friend 
of honest Jack Scudamore — ^to whom I owe every 
thing in the world.'' 

The patient heard this reference to his old 
acquaintance with evident surprise. 

^ Surely he is not a Catholic f he inquired. 

"But he is thou^i," was the reply. "And 
so were his ancestors from time immemorial He 
married a Protestant, and having promised on her 
death-bed that her only daughter should be educa- 
ted in her faith, she has been so brou^t up by a 
venerable lady, with two other young people of her 
blood. But the grandmother had a sister abroad, 
who had become a CathoUc To her had been 
confided the charge of another girl, and the lady 
being the Superior of a convent, this child in time 
became a professed reUffieuse. The former recently 
paid a visit to England to establish a House of her 
Order, and was the means of cimverting both her 
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venerable sister and her interesting young kins- 
woman. The former is residing with her in the 
new convent ; her grandniece was sent here. 

"Now I hope I have given a clear explanation 
of whatever may have seemed mysterious to you 
in your acquaintance with the two daughters of 
the late Lord Fitzmaurice, who, I need scarcely 
add, belonged to a Catholic family." 

"And what became of his sonT inquired his 
former comrade. 

"Oh, he is doing extremely well," said the 
Bishop, in his most cheerful tones. "I have heard 
that he entered a merchant's house at Antwerp, 
where his steadiness and industry were so well ap- 
preciated, that he has been sent out to take a 
responsible post in a branch-establishment of the 
firm at Singapore." 

Arthur could not at first reconcile himself to 
the idea of the lively ex-comet of Hussars devot- 
ing himself to the dull labours of the countings 
house; but he was much gratified to learn how 
manfully he had submitted to his change of fortune. 
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For a few minutes he remained in a reverie, 
recalling the mystifications that had perplexed him 
in the fragmentary conversations he had cfver* 
heard on two memorable occasions. The frag- 
ments pieced together perfectly now, and ex- 
plained the religiow; expressions in the Dowager 
Countess's last conversation with him, he had then 
considered so strange. The only portion of the 
intelligence he had just learnt that seemed to 
trouble him, was the fact of Geraldine's having 
become a catholic. This, and the knowledge that 
she was still within the walls of a convent, under 
the influence of the sisterhood, who were inter- 
ested in persuading her to embrace a religious life, 
filled his mind with anxiety. 

The impression the amiable prelate sought to 
convey by his half-playful, half-serious assurances, 
was decidedly favourable to his hopes. But could 
any dependence be placed on them? He might 
be quite as willing as he had represented, to oblige 
the friend of his benefactor; but was he not a 
Bishop of the Church of Bome, bound to regard 
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her advancement far before the objects of one 
who belonged to an antagonistic faith? Arthur 
Calverley had been studying diplomacy^ which 
rarely places confidence in appearances^ 

The Bishop also remained sUent, regarding 
with a genial smile the pale perplexed physiognomy 
before him, as if divining the heretical misgivings. 

" Rest assured, my dear friend," he said cor- 
dially, and kindly taking the hand that lay on the 
coverlet, " all the priests of Bome are not wolves 
in sheep's clothing. There are good and bad in 
every profession, and many of my own, I am 
afraid, are far from what they ought to be ; but 
I will prove that I am thoroughly sincere in my 
wish to serve you. To-morrow I must proceed on 
a journey ; when I return, I have the permission 
of his Excellency to remove you to my own house, 
where there are aids to convalescence that cannot 
be obtained in this humble institution for the poor 
sick* Will you have confidence in me ?" 

A pressure of the hand and a grateful glance 
answered the question. 
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" Very well. In the mean time you have no-» 
thing to do^ but to get well as fast as you can. 
You will give me your honour, as a gentleman 
and a soldier, not to communicate with the postu- 
lant except through me, and not to trouble the 
Mother-superior with either message or writing." 

Arthur promptly gave the required obUgation. 
In the last instance it was not necessary ; his boy- 
ish romance had been completely absorbed into 
the more rational passion of his manhood. But 
the good Bishop had perhaps his own reasons for 
what he did. 

"While I shall be absent," he continued, "I 
have provided against your feeling dull. You will 
enjoy the constant companionship of an excellent 
priest of my acquaintance — ^Pfere Michel. He has 
travelled a good deal, is a ripe scholar, a man of 
liberal sentiments and most humane inclinations ; 
and his conversation, I am quite certain, you will 
find particularly entertaining. He has just been 
appointed confessor to this sisterhood ; but I warn 
you not to appear curious to him respecting any 
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of his penitents. He knows his duty too well to 
blab. Now, what is to be your message to the 
postulant ?" 

The Bishop rose, and held out his hand with 
an air of mock gravity, that again called a smile 
on the wan face. Finding his friend hesitate, he 
pretended to help him, by suggesting one prepos- 
terous message after another. The sick man 
laughingly shook his head. At last he contrived 
to propose a more appropriate communication, to 
which the " go-between" jocosely gave his concur- 
rence ; and, after a warm pressure from the epis- 
copal grasp and a fervent benediction, Arthur 
Calverley was left to his own reflections. 

Was Monseigneiu* sincere I 



CHAPTER VI 

m THE CONTENT PAKLOUK. 

MoTHEK Felicia had finished her "Eetreat.'* 
She had concluded a variety of religions exer- 
cises, ver)" much to the edification of the ohser- 
vant nuns. 

" The very reverend Mothernraperior acts like 
a saint," one pious sister, who wished to he over- 
heard, declared confidently to another pious sister; 
who, desiring also to curry favour, replied as 
audibly, 

" Yes, because our very reverend Mother is sl 
saint r 

Mother FeUda was flattered in other ways 
by the sycophants — ^an element supposed to exist 
in most conventual establishments; but, however 
pleased she might be, it did not close her eye& 
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to the fact that she was watched — a far less 
pleasing evidenqp of the zeal of the good Sisters. 
She had lived in a convent long enough to know 
that spies are not employed without a purpose. 
She took the alarm, and was on her guard. 

She carefully refrained from any interference 
with the postulant : indeed, outwardly appeared to 
have forgotten her existence. She never spoke 
to her — never acknowledged her presence — never 
mentioned her name. No one could have sup- 
posed that they daily met at the refectory, and 
were constantly associated in the sendees of their 
common faith. 

Mother Felicia was unusually attentive and 
kind to the Sisters ; especially amiable to those by 
whom she knew she was watched. She was de- 
termined not to exhibit any impatience of the con- 
trol that was being exercised upon her. Even 
when the Bishop forbade her entering the infir- 
mary, she submitted without a remark. 

As she had been carefullv excluded from all 
information respecting its occupant and his critical 
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state, she could not imagine the cause of the pro- 
hibition. She knew, however, well enough that 
she must obey; knew also that it was her best 
policy to do so with a good grace. 

Therefore she was outwardly cheerful in her 
obedience, professing to believe that there was 
some infectious disorder in one of the wards, and 
that the good Bishop was evincing his love for her 
by preventing her from running the risk of catch- 
ing it. She then strove to blind the watchers as 
to her knowledge of their vocation, by causing 
them to be constantly at her side, receiving the 
cherished attentions reserved exclusively for con- 
ventual favourites. 

From a knowledge of these characteristics, the 
reader is at liberty to imagine that the Sister Fe- 
licia of the ruined monastery at Delamere was not 
exactly the Mother Felicia of the convent at Bru- 
ges. The change was exclusively the result of a 
conventual education. The natural woman had 
gradually been lost in the artificial woman. A 
constant employment of forms and phrases had 
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destroyed the higher attributes of womanhood, and 
the creature had become a machine with machi- 
nery adapted for routine employments — ^that at 
certain intervals of time would go through certain 
ceremonies as regularly and correctly as a barrel- 
organ plays its set of tunes. 

Unfortunately, in driving out the more exalted 
instincts of himian nature, the framers of the con- 
ventual system appear to have furnished in- 
creased room for the development of the meaner 
vices ; and pride, craft, dissimulation, self-conceit, 
falsehood, and treachery, take the place of the af- 
fections. The dear ties of kindred, the sweet as- 
sociations of home, are disowned or trampled imder 
foot, as degrading links in the sinful slavery of 
the world. Every thing outside the convent-walls 
is regarded as under the special agency of the 
spirit of evil : the fairer and brighter the object, 
the more intense the wickedness with which it is 
imbued. And yet a benevolent God has fashioned 
such things, and made them for ages a source of 
imutterable joy to creatures of every condition. 
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Sister Felicia had been taught to renounce the 
devil and his works, and avoid the temptations of 
the world and the flesh. She never knew, how- 
ever, with any thing like clearness, what she re- 
nounced, and was made to give far too compre- 
hensive an area to what she avoided. No wonder, 
therefore, that the fairest works of a beneficent 
Creator are in the gloom of the cloister given a 
dark complexion; and that the innocent sympa- 
tliies, the pure well-springs of a common huma- 
nity, become, by a blind prejudice, transformed 
into currents of impurity, and pools of stagnant 
sin. 

Had the heart of Sister Fehcia had fair-play as 
well as her understanding, the Mother-superior 
would have been very different to what she was ; 
but her heart was daily brought mider the indu- 
rating influence of an unsympathising credulity, 
and grew into a petrifaction ; and her understand- 
ing was cramped and pinched, till it was able to 
run in the narrowest gauge of prejudice and bi- 
gotry. Poor Mother Felicia I I am sorry the very 
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reverend Mother- superior has disappointed the 
reader^s expectations. But it is less her fault than 
the system of which the poor lady had been made 
the victun. 

Contrasted with the novice now imder her con- 
trol, her feminine qualifications fall marvellously 
short ; but this is the difference between a natural 
and a non-natural mode of cultivation. Geraldine 
was allowed the free development of her affections, 
guarded only by those safe-guards which natural 
modesty and the incxdcation of sound principles of 
morality are sure to raise. Her childish friend- 
ship — ^her girlish love — elevated her nature, and 
maintained its purity far more effectually than could 
a life of uninterrupted penance, seclusion, and far 
naticism. 

The one Divine precept, " Love one another^' — 
the one Divine obligation, " Honour thy natural 
guardians, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee" — formed her 
law and her gospel, that constantly influenced her 
in harmony with her recollections of those human 
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exceUences which she drew from the teaching and 
example of the Divine Founder of her faith. 

In her case there was no straining after an 
ideal perfection, from the fear of imaginary evils ; 
and no devoting the mental faculties to endless re- 
petitions of mechanical forms and sentences in a 
language she did not understand. Her prayers 
were as simple as her religion was pure. Her hu- 
mility — ^probably the secret consciousness of her 
mother's humble birth — ^needed no senseless degra* 
dations to make it evident ; her piety had its source 
in her infinite trust in the goodness of her Creator, 
and the gratification she enjoyed in its eternal evi- 
dences that surrounded her daily life. She did not 
require apocryphal legends or mystical homilies to 
teach her holy living. To the pure all things are 
pure — ^to the good all things are good. God is 
every where to all who have eyes to recognise His 
presence; but His special abiding-place is the heart 
of the innocent and sincere. 

When the Mother- superior in England, in 
the peculiar, fervent, and persuasive manner of 
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that amiable enthusiast, assured Geraldine of her 
bounden duty to embrace the faith of her father 
and her mother, she was in a state of mind in which 
the prospect placed before her of a conventual 
life was sure to possess a wonderful fascination. 

All the fair world around her, whence she had 
derived such inexpressible happiness, had suddenly- 
faded from her like a vision, and her own person- 
ality had proved the most unreal portion of the 
fairy scene. She was ready to receive any new im- 
pression that offered consolation and refuge. Her 
humility and conscientiousness raised impassable 
barriers against the entreaties of her lover. Her 
love had drawn its strength from an inspiration too 
noble to permit what seemed to her his degradation, 
in marrying so much beneath him. She had been 
made acquainted with the Calverley policy, which 
had greatly strengthened her resolution. So that, 
when she was urged to renounce the world, the 
renunciation of her lover became to her a proper 
as well as a necessary sacrifice. 

She came to Bruges. She entered the convent 
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walls ; the novelty of all that she saw and heard, 
assisted materially in reconciling the impressionable 
girl to the change. She, too, was made much of by 
the good sisters, as all novices are ; but the thought 
that Arthur would be saved from humiliation and 
the displeasure of his family, reconciled her more 
than the caresses of the nuns, or the new life of the 
cloister. She lived, also, in the comforting belief 
that he would soon find some one far more worthy 
of his love, and that she should always be able to 
pray for his happiness. 

In these delusions Geraldine lived during her 
noviciate ; and the daily routine and the daily flat- 
teries of the affectionate sisterhood had tolerably 
well accomplished their work. She imdertook to 
perform her part in the ceremonial that was to shut 
her out eternally from what she had been taught 
to consider a wicked world, with all the necessary 
fortitude. 

When, however, she heard the appealing voice 
of her lover, the over-strained cord snapped at once. 
She recovered consciousness, but only to be haunted 
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With terrible convictions. The idea of Arthur in- 
consolable, wandering about in search of her, and 
penetrating into the neighbourhood of her seclu- 
sion, caused her acute distress. But when she dis- 
covered that the secret source of much of her re- 
cent strength of mind had been taken from her, 
she seemed to lose all confidence in her ability to 
complete the sacrifice she had undertaken. 

The harshness of the Mother-superior she attri- 
buted entirely to what she was made to consider 
her misconduct at the ceremony. The good Sisters 
believed this, and took pains to assure their mi- 
happy associate that she was no longer in a state 
of grace ; indeed, if she did not comply with the 
commands of the very reverend Mother, to send a 
humble message to Monseignem*, expressing con- 
trition for her grave offence, and readiness to throw 
herself at his feet for pardon, and add an earnest 
supplication that he would order an early day for 
the completion of her vows, — ^her soul would be in 
positive peril. 

The harshness of the Mother-superior, and the 
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representations of the urgent religieitsesj did not 
seem to produce the desired effect. But when 
Monseigneur did them the honour to call at the 
convent^ and condescended to command the pre- 
sence of the obstinate postulant, they were quite 
sure that the scandal would very soon be brought 
to a conclusion. 

They knew that the good Bishop saw the pos* 
tulant alone, and were aware that the interview 
lasted a considerable time; but to their intense 
astonishment, and even bewilderment, no day for 
the ceremony had been named ; and the postulant 
appeared to have got further from a state of grace 
than ever. 

They would have endeavoured to draw from 
her what had been said by her and Monseigneur 
at this extraordinary conference ; but, in the first 
place, the good Sisters found her extremely re- 
served; and in the next, Monseigneur had left 
the most positive injunctions against their inter- 
ference with her in any way. If she desired to 
b6 silent, she was to be left undisturbed. They 
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were to be kind to her, without attempting to in- 
trude on her confidence. The nuns marvelled, but 
obeyed. 

The parlour of the convent was the reception- 
room of the favoured few who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of passing the grille; and here the Mother- 
superior was accustomed to sit and grant audi- 
ences to those secular individuals who had claims 
upon her time, and hold conferences with such 
spiritual personages as had claims upon her con- 
sideration. The chamber seemed to have been 
specially prepared to create and maintain devout 
religious impressions, and excite the most pro- 
found conviction that the establishment to which 
it belonged was one of the very highest distinc- 
tion. 

The ceilings and the panels were adorned with 
intricate carvings, and the side which contained 
the large fireplace was covered with an elaborate 
mass of the same ornamentation. Angels, of a 
Flemish pattern, stood out in bold relief, as sup- 
porters to the arms of certain famiUes that had 
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bestowed the most liberal endowments on the es^ 
tablishment. Here and there were other sacred 
personages, bearing a shield, in which were dis- 
played the quarterings of other noble families 
whose daughters had entered the convent. 

Within the panels were pictures delineating 
events in the life of the Virgin. In the prin- 
cipal one, quite in the comer, was the kneeling 
figure of a short fat burgher, who had out of 
his abundant wealth liberally rewarded the fa- 
mous artist selected to perform the work; while 
one of the kings presented to the Flemish Mother 
and Child in another picture, held in his hand a 
model of the very building it adorned. 

In the centre compartment was a beautiful 
triptich, enclosed in ivory, representing the en- 
thronement of the Virgin between the Father 
and the Son, the third person of the Trinity 
hovering immediately over her glorified head. 
Opposite was a large ebony cross, containing the 
figure of the crucified Saviour in silver, and be- 
neath was a group of the Virgin and Child with St,. 
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Joseph in marble. There were also full-lengths 
of female saints, each distinguished by her par- 
ticular symbol, and in the borders of the panels 
which enclosed them were their names in gothic 
scrolls. 

The furniture was massive and richly carved. 
The tall chairs, with their tapestry-worked seats, 
had apparently belonged to Mary of Burgundy ; 
and the quaint-looking coffer in the recess, with 
the golden vessels it supported, to Philip the 
Good. Every where there were signs of the pre- 
cious handiwork of Van Eyck (John of Bruges), 
of John Mabuse, of Peter Porbus, or of some 
other master of the school of art that confen'ed 
celebrity and riches on the city — ^the costly offer- 
ings of the merchants who had been their best 
patrons. 

It wa& here, about a week after the Bishop's 
Tisit, that Mother Felicia sat in state, on a seat 
that might once have done duty for a throne. 
She was alone, evidently absorbed in profound 
meditation. The cross on her breast, the beads 
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around her neck, were, howeveri as Ktde r^arded 
as the breviary, the missal, and other predoas 
books of devotion that laj on a table close U> 
her hand, or the various suggestive representa- 
tions that surrounded her on every side. 

The very reverend Mother-superior was not 
thinking of a neuvaine in honour of either of the 
saints that were highest in her estimation^ nor was 
she reflecting on the exercises of the " retreat" she 
had just completed. She was thinking of the pos- 
tulant. It was quite evident, from the expression 
in her handsome face, that her thoughts were far 
from agreeable. 

She had contrived to enlist spies in her ser- 
vice, — ^no very difficult matter, — ^and had learnt 
why she had been excluded from the infirmary. 
She had ascertained that the original of the pic- 
ture she had destroyed had been taken there appa- 
rently in the agonies of a cruel death, and had 
there remained, under the wings, as it were, of 
the destroying angel, as anxiously watched over 
as if he had been a patron of the convent, till 
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taken away by the Bishop in his own carriage, 
no one knew where. 

Mother Felicia had also, through the same 
channel, gained some trifling particulars of the 
remarkable interview between the Bishop and the 
postulant. She had been seen to throw herself 
at his feet ; and Monseigneur had been seen lift-* 
ing her from the ground with as much affectionate 
solicitude, it was said, as if he had been supporting 
the blessed St. Agatha. 

Subsequently to this she had been observed 
at the refectory to eat with a better appetite ; and 
at recreation, though occasionally tears would come 
into her eyes, as she sat apart absorbed in her own 
thoughts, she was certainly, in the opinion of the 
watchers, more cheerful. She did not neglect any 
of her appointed duties — ^indeed, performed them 
with more devotion than she had previously exhi- 
bited — ^but said not a word about taking the veil. 

The Mother-superior was also informed of the 
Bishop's direction to the nuns respecting their 
conduct to the postulant. She now mused over 
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these strange things, endeavouring to find an in- 
terpretation to the mystery; but her clenched 
hands, set teeth, and stony look, might have as- 
sured any disciple of Lavater, that it did not pro- 
duce any amiable f eeUng. 

She Hved in mortal fear lest tlie dignity, which 
gave her so much consequence in her oyra eyes, 
should be taken from her; the state as well as 
the rule had become specially dear to her ; and in- 
her excited imagination not only was she threat- 
ened with their loss, but was goaded with the anti- 
cipation of being superseded by that "hateful 
girl." She was winning the Bishop by the same 
arts with which she had gained the love that had 
been forbidden to her. 

As the Mother-superior was biting her Hps 
imder the influence of these very worldly feehngs, 
the repulsive features of Sister Gudule presented 
themselves. 

" A visitor to the very reverend Mother," she 
^smhounced in her grating voice. 

"Who is it, daughter?" . • 
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A card was placed in her hands. It had a black 
edge, and bore a name engraved on it, the read- 
ing of which seemed to create a feeling of surprise, 

" Bring the lady here." 

Presently a tall female, dressed in fashionable 
mourning, and wearing a thick black veil, entered 
the parlour, followed by Sister Gudule. The Mo- 
ther-superior rose from her chair of state, as the 
stranger advanced, carrying a letter in her gloved 
hand. 

"I am the bearer of a commmiication from 
the Bishop of Melpotamos to the Mother-superior 
of this convent.'^ 

The epistle was taken with a formal inclina- 
tion of the head, the seal reverently kissed, and the 
contents perused. A sudden start betrayed the 
interest they excited ; but the reader quickly had 
her feelings under control. The letter must have 
been very short, it was so quickly perused. 

" Sister Gudule, tell the postulant she is wanted 
in the parlour." 

Sister Gudule, who had stood as still as a 
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statue — ^not an attractive one — ^with her hands 
crossed over her bosom, bowed her head submis- 
sively, and stalked out of the chamber. 

" Madame will do me the honour to be seated.'* 

The stranger seated herself on one of the ta- 
pestry chairs, a Uttle in the back-ground; and 
Mother Felicia resumed her throne, with rather 
an ostentatious assumption of ecclesiastical im- 
portance. 

The features of her visitor could be but indi^ 
tinctly seen, but she appeared to be about her own 
age. Her dress and prepossessing manner, at any 
other time, would have entitled her to the most 
courteous, the most caressing reception; but the 
purport of the note seemed to have taken the 
Mother-superior so much by surprise, that she 
was quite at a loss for words. 

Before she was able to express the customary 
civilities, the door opened, a slight figure in the 
dress of a novice entered, and approached the 
chair of state. It was Geraldine — ^pale and sad, 
but unquestionably Geraldine. 
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She was about to throw herself at the feet of 
her Superior, when the latter rose with a haughty 
glance and forbidding gesture. 

As they stood face to face, their likeness was 
evident ; but it was a resemblance with a marked 
difiFerence. What the elder had been, the younger 
was ; but the once youthful Felicia wore a mask 
rather than a face — frigid and pitiless ; while the 
youthful Geraldine looked the incarnation of ideal 
grace and tenderness. 

" You sent for me, very reverend Mother," was 
murmured timidly. 

*^ You are not thought worthy of the vocation 
you have sought," was the severe reply; "and 
Monseigneur, who is the visitor and director of 
this sisterhood, has commanded me to send you 
out of the convent without delay." 

The postulant looked more astonished than dis- 
tressed by this announcement. 

" But, very reverend Mother, where am I tQ 
go?" she asked. 

With a haughty gesture, the other stretched 
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oat her arm in the direction of the viator, of 
whose presence Geraldine had not been awaiel 
The latter rose and threw np her vdL The pos- 
tulant fell back, then, nnable to ccmtrol an im- 
pulse^ totteied forward, with a ay of delight, and 
as oblivions of conventnal rules as regardless of the 
presence of her stately and unsympathising snpe^ 
rior, threw herself into the affectionate arms of her 
old playmate and guardian. 

^It is mj darling mamma T she exclaimed, 
with passionate earnestness. ^O, I am so veiy, 
very glad T 

Tears were trembling on her lashes, and tears 
were chasing each other over the beautiful thou^ 
pale face of the once blooming, radiant Fanny 
Scudamore. But the eyes of the Mother Felicia 
were perfectly diy . Her conventual education had 
made her superior to such weakness. In truth 
the look they possessed was expressive of a fierce 
nature under powerful restraint^ while about the 
curled lips there played a smile of mingled deri- 
sion and contempt. 
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Geraldine did not notice that her friend was 
in mourning — even the strange cap that pro* 
claimed her widowhood had not attracted her 
attention. She seemed conscious only of the pre- 
sence of the sharer and promoter of her past hap- 
pinessy and received her caresses as though in a 
dream of joy, from which she was afraid of being 
rudely awakened. 

At last her actual condition came home to her. 
Then she gently drew herself from the loving em- 
brace, and with a very humble look knelt at the 
feet of her elder sister. 

** Veiy reverend Mother," she said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, "I have had the mis- 
fortune to offend you; I am sincerely sorry, and 
beg to be forgiven. I shall never be a source of 
trouble to you again. Pray pardon the errors I 
may have committed, and let me bear away from 
here one pleasant recollection in your benediction, 
very reverend Mother — in your good wishes, 
dear sister." 

"No," was the fierce reply of Mother Felicia, 
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dra^g herself away, as if there was contamina- 
tion in the touch of the supplicant. " You are 
going back to the world — and with worldly people 
and worldly feelings it is my priceless privilege to 
have nothing to do." 

With a cold look, and haughty inclination of 
her head to her visitor — which was acknowledged 
only with a stiff bow — ^Mother FeUcia swept out 
of the room. 

A little later a carriage was seen to leave the 
convent-gates, bearing two ladies in the direction 
of the railway terminus. There is no occasion to 
tell the reader who they were. 

Unfortunately for the lovers they were taken 
in totally opposite directions. 

But was Monseigneur sincere? 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A NEW ST. PETBB. 

Bbotiier Simpligius felt unusually comfortable; 
and the reason was^ because he was not Brother 
Simplicius. The frost had set in sharply; so 
sharply that sandals and bare legs became a 
physical impossibility — at least to sham monks of 
the nineteenth century; and Brother Basilius 
then began to be conscious that some mediaeval 
practices, to which a large majority of his parish- 
ioners had urged strong objections, were really 
not to be so easily restored as he had anticipated. 

He would have braved it out if he could — 
indeed, strove to do so. The spirit was strongs 
but the flesh was weak. The frost had got hold 
of his big toe ; so he prudently dissolved the fra- 
ternity of which he had appointed himself Supe- 
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rior, and returned to the more endorable pecu- 
liarities of Puseyite tailoring. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the intense satis* 
faction of the rest of the brotherhood at this un- 
military change to "as you were.'* Though the 
community consisted of only one besides the very 
reverend principal, his measureless content would 
have sufficed for a full monastery. 

Did he not know what a blessed thing it would 
be to his poor legs to return to the warmth of 
stockings, trousers, shoes, and highly appreciated 
gaiters? Was he not aware that the impudent 
girls of the school in which he taught (who in no 
way resembled the singing chariiy-girls in a cer- 
tain popular engraying) were in the habit of scrib- 
bUng on their slates the word " Spindleshanks,** 
and fnrtiyely showing it to each other with an 
unmistakeable grin ? Had he not heard, too, the 
maid-servants, as he passed them on his rounds, 
nudging each other and whispering that highly 
improper cognomen, "the Reverend Broomsticks'* ? 
Brother Simplidus knew these derogatory 
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facts, and a good many more of a similar na- 
ture; so that when he was told to lay aside the 
habit of the order of St. Hildebrand, and resume 
his somewhat shabby curate-suit, it is impossible 
to give an adequate idea of his gratification. 

It must not be supposed that because the 
Reverend Basil Plynlymmon had thus been forced 
out of his masquerade, he had at last attended 
to the admonitions of his diocesan, and given up 
the various novelties he had introduced into the 
services of the parish-church. This would be 
allowing to that distinguished Anglican reformer 
a prodigious deal more sense than he possessed. 
To the admonitions of his Bishop he had ventured 
to return defiant answers; indeed, so secure did 
he feel of his own position as a clerical celebrity, 
that he absolutely tendered his resignation. 

Very much to his surprise, and not a little to 
his indignation, it was at once accepted; and 
this was the reason why the lean Curate was sit- 
ting so comfortably in the dining-room of the 
vicarage, — no longer styled the refectory of the 
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monastery, — ^in a soft-cushioned arm-chair, by a 
glowing fire, with a desk open before him on 
the table, and a pen in his hand. 

• Though he dipped his pen in the ink, his long 
nose came so near the paper, apparently from 
short-sightedness, that it required close observa- 
tion to ascertain with which instrument he was 
writing. The scratching sound, however, that 
the process produced, certainly favoured the pre- 
sumption th^t the metalKc nib did the work. 
Occasionally he would look up very intently at 
the hook which supported the chandelier, then 
would bring down his face very close upon the 
Bath post, and the scribbling sound would be 
renewed. 

If he were composing a sermon, it was not 
to him quite so serious a business ^s it is generally 
considered, for a perpetual smirk played around 
his lengthened jaws, and glances of intense plea- 
sure shot out of his pale gray eyes. Was he 
explaining to some valued correspondent the happy 
change that had taken place in his poor legs ? 
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" Mr. Perkins !" cried a loud voice. 

The Curate looked up hastily, and was as- 
tonished to find that the Vicar had entered the 
room unperceived. He had his clerical hat on, 
and his clerical overcoat buttoned up to his throat. 

"What are you writing?" was sharply de- 
manded. 

The Curate hesitated, and seemed a little 
confused. 

" About Mulsum, sir," he stammered out at last. 

f^MulsumP^ echoed the reverend gentleman, 
for a moment in some perplexity. " About Mul- 
sum ! Oh, I remember. I thought, Mr. Perkins, 
your first acquaintance with that beverage had 
excited a life-long distaste for the subject. What 
can you have to write about Mulsum?" 

Without the slightest ceremony he took up 
the paper, and read aloud the following lines : 



" If I had Mulsum to my heart's content, 
I should feel happy wherever I went ; 
And had I but plenty of Passam of Crete, 
I should feel blessed from my head to my feet" 
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" Sir," observed the reader in a smgulariv so- 
lemn tone^ ^^ henceforth the poet Homer most gnre 
place to the poet Perkins. Even ^schylns never 
wrote such lines." 

"Do you think so, reverend sir?" asked the 
much-gratified scribbler, his thin face gloinng 
like an illuminated dial. 

" Think so f repeated the dispossessed YieaTy 
looking down upon the thin Curate with a smile 
of withering contempt. " There cannot be a 
doubt of it, sir. But I recommend you, Mr. Per- 
kins, to have as little to do with the source of 
your inspiration as you possibly can. I can assure 
you the dreadful exhibition you made, on your 
earliest acquaintance with it, has not been for- 
gotten by me, and never will. Have the good- 
ness to put on your hat and greatcoat^ and come 
with me to the schoolroonL. I am going to take 
leaA*e of the faithful members of the flock to 
whom I have been so careful a diepherd." 

Ven* much abashed, Mr. Perkins locked his 
precious compositioin in his desk, and presently 
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was walking by the side of his stouter companion 
in the direction of St. Hildebrand's College. Not 
a word was spoken by either. Perhaps the first 
had too much on his mind, the other too little, 
for the demands of ordinary conversation. 

Was not the Reverend Basil Plynlymmon 
about to take a last farewell of the most zealous 
of his fair supporters, the most ready in their 
adoption of the various innovations that had 
brought upon his defenceless head (it still bore 
the tonsure) so much odium and persecution from 
**the weaker brethren" ? 

Had they not helped him, their faithful 
pastor, most liberally with their valuable help, 
and their still more valuable subscriptions ? Had 
he not privately been in the habit of exercising 
for their benefit the inestimable privilege of auri- 
cular confession, and of granting them absolution 
from all their sins ? 

Alas I these prized evidences of priestly influ- 
ence he was now about to abandon, with all that 
he had with so much trouble effected, to restore 
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the Anglican Church of the Middle Ages. This 
seemed " hard lines" to the Reverend Basil Plyn- 
lymmon, whose lines had so long been cast in 
pleasant places. No wonder, therefore, that he was 
sUent. His heart was heavy-against his Bishop. 

Did not the thin Curate remember that he was 
about entering a circle of fan* devotees, some of 
whom might give more of their attention to him, 
when their reverend favourite had quitted the 
parish; and was he not sensible that several of 
them had already begun to look at him a good deal 
more than they used to do ? 

The young ladies of Miss Pincher's Finishing 
Establishment, for instance, now never met him 
without favouring him with a peculiar smile. He 
did not know, poor man, how often he had been 
the subject of their conversation since their me- 
morable meeting in the meadows, and what extra- 
ordinary remarks had been made about him by the 
tall girls in confidential conference. Nor was he 
aware that a rather knowing little puss had oracu- 
larly pronounced her opinion that he was not half 
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the muff he looked. All that he could understand 
was, that an interest for him of some kind had 
been displayed by those charming young creatures, 
and he felt elated at the consciousness thereof. 

Then he speculated as to the possible presence 
of Miss Brabazon at the meeting, and whether she 
would invite him to Brabazon Lodge. He was 
inclined to think favourably of vestal virgins in 
general, and gratefully of one in particular. He 
should like, too, to learn more respecting those 
classic statues in the hall. What Miss Brabazon 
had said about them was certainly very curious,— 
remarkable coincidences assuredly. The subject 
deserved further examination. And so did the 
Mulsum. He would not again drink any of that 
deUcious beverage upon an empty stomach; in 
fact, he had made up his mind to give over fast- 
ing, except in Lent. 

As Mr. Perkins could not commimicate these 
ideas to his companion, he naturally kept them to 
himself ; hence it was that their short walk was so 
singularly short of speech. 
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As the two reverend gentlemen entered the 
large schoohroom, they became aware that a con- 
siderable assemblage had collected. Almost all 
were females. There was diversity of condition 
and variety of age ; but venerable matrons^ plump 
widows, attenuated old maids, young wives, and 
girls approaching womanhood, were all there, with 
crosses displayed on their bosoms, and strings of 
black beads pendent from their necks. There 
were gold crosses and silver, ivory and jet, accord- 
ing to the rank or fancy of the wearer. Some of 
the wealthier ladies were further distinguished by 
the display of long steel chatelainesy with an assort- 
ment of singular-looking objects dangling at the 
end, — a mediaeval decoration of special interest in 
the eyes of ultra-Puseyites. 

Great sensation was manifested when the dis- 
possessed Vicar made his appearance. He seemed 
sensibly affected; paused as he approached the 
more fashionable-looking portion of the assembly, 
who had congregated in the higher part of the 
school, and bowed over his hat with a very touch- 
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ing seriousness of manner. Of course there was 
more sensation. 

The Reverend Basil Plynlymmon placed liis 
hat on the tall desk, where he usually officiated, 
and the Reverend Samuel Perkins placed his on a 
smaller desk, which had been his post when super- 
intending the rising generation of the parish, or 
assisting in the prayer-meetings of their seniors. 
Then all knelt, and the customary prayer was re- 
peated; then all rose, and the customary hymn 
was sung. There was intense fervour in the ex- 
pression of every sentence of the former, as it was 
intoned after the ex-Vicar, and tremendous ear- 
nestness in every note of the latter as it was sung 
in full choir. 

Then came a pause of expectation, made a 
hundredfold more impressive' by a murmur of soft 
sighs, which followed after a rustle of drapery, 
declaiing that female dresses were submitting to 
the ordinary pressure rendered necessary by the 
adoption of a sitting position. 

The retiring Incumbent of Delamere Parva 
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stood up and looked benevolently down upon the 
old and the young familiar faces he knew that he 
was gating upon for the la^t time, and beheld un- 
mistakable evidence of their sympathy and affec- 
tion. For those who had not brought smelling- 
bottles carried vinaigrettes; and many a furtive 
sniff declared to him the efforts their owners were 
timely making to repress their sensibiUty. 

In a subdued voice, not very steady, he began 
an address, in which he informed them that his 
enemies had triumphed. 

Every fair listener knew that the pig of a 
churchwarden and his latitudinarian associates 
were thus referred to, and they groaned their dis- 
approbation. 

Mr. Cobb might have taken to heart this 
affecting proof of hii^ fair fellow-parishioners' want 
of appreciation of his interference in the affairs of 
the church, only he did not happen to be present. 
He had been engaged best part of the day in 
auditing the accounts of the Corporation of Dela- 
mere Magna, and was at that precise moment par- 
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ticularly enjoying himself as a guest of his Wor- 
ship the Mayor. 

The reverend orator then declared with indig- 
nant intonation, that by an exercise of arbitrary 
power, unexampled for its injustice, he had been 
deprived of the living of Delamere Parva, and 
therefore was no longer their parish-priest. 

Louder groans testified their hatred of the 
episcopal tyrant, and their respect for his victim. 
Unfortunately for the good Bishop he was unable 
to profit by this exhibition of feehng, for he was 
then engaged in the House of Lords, delivering 
one of those lucid explanations of Church polity 
•for which he had rendered his name famous. 

Now the orator commenced the enumeration 
of the improvements he had effected in every 
thing and every body since the commence- 
ment of his ministry. He made much of the 
new church — ^he made more of the beautiful ser- 
vice he had introduced ; the new college was done 
justice to ; and he did not fail to notice the Coal 
and Blanket Club, the Visiting-the-sick-Poor So- 
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ciety, the Bible-Class, and other kindred institu- 
tions which he had the honour of inaugurating — 
at the expense of his congregation. This, how- 
ever, he did not add ; and for some equally inex- 
plicable reason he omitted to mention the sup- 
pressed Order of St. Hildebrand. 

His audience were apparently sensible of all 
*" they owed to him, for many an audible sniff de- 
clared that their feelings required restraint. Dmv 
ing the next few minutes sighs swelled into sobs, 
for their favourite was dilating on the tender ties 
he had formed in the parish, in the course of his 
active and faithful ministry, and the difficulty — 
almost insuperable difficulty — ^he found in break- 
ing away from them. 

An odour of Preston smelling-salts, mingled 
with that of aromatic vinegar, as stoppers were 
opened, and lids moved on their hinges, proclaimed 
the increased pressure on the feelings of the com- 
munity, as the orator dwelt on special cases of 
devotion to the restored Anglican Church of the 
Middle Ages by his affectionate sisters ; and as he 
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wound up with expressions of exaggerated grati- 
tude for the loving assistance so received, signs and 
sounds of hysteria began to accumulate, and went 
on as long as he proceeded in that touching strain. 

Finally, he inveighed with an excess of bitter 
ridicule on certain features of the Low-Church 
section of the Reformed Church of England, pro- 
phesying the entire destruction of the Establish- 
ment, in consequence of the obstacles it put forth 
to the revival of Anglicanism in its purest type ; 
concluding with another slap at the Bishop who 
had so unrighteously accepted his resignation. 

After a good deal of clapping of fair hands, 
and wiping of fair eyes, a movement was observed 
in the front benches; the more fashionable bon- 
nets approached closer to each other ; there was a 
little whispering ; and then all those in any way 
entitled to the title of lady rose, and preceded by 
Mrs. Admiral Proudfoot, approached the reverend 
orator. 

He knew perfectly well the object with which 
they had left their seats, but affected to be startled 
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out of the examination of certain school-papers 
upon his desk. 

There were marked signs of sensation as the 
deputation advanced, and curiosity was evidently 
struggling for the mastery with admiration, among 
the less elegantly-dressed upon the back benches, 
as the former formed in a half-circle on each side 
the tall desk, and the voice of Mrs. Proudf oot, pre- 
ceded by several loud hems, became audible. 

That excellent lady, in a strain of feminine 
eloquence, much interrupted by the necessity she 
seemed under of displaying the valuable lace of 
which her pocket-handkerchief was composed, tried 
to express the sentiments of the female inhabitants 
of the parish of Little Delamere at the loss of 
their beloved pastor. 

She said a good deal — ^with a somewhat con- 
fused relation of predicate and other portions of 
a sentence — ^respecting his Christian virtues, con- 
stantly interrupting the current of her oratory with 
attempts to clear her throat and the application of 
her Valenciennes to her mouth ; but she managed 
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to utter a highly-coloured estimate of the merits 
of the victim of what she was pleased to term a 
shameful persecution^ which elicited a loud demon- 
stration of acquiescence from the back benches, 

" I say slmmeful persecution /" said the ener- 
getic lady, and immediately loud groans and clap- 
ping of hands from the audience broke out louder 
than before. 

The Reverend Basil Plynlymmon looked com- 
pletely penetrated by this imanswerable evidence 
of his popularity, but satisfied himself by putting 
his hand over his heart and bowing. He knew 
that something more was coming, and reserved 
his feelings for the urgent demand upon them 
that this something would produce. 

Mrs. Proudfoot put her hand to her pocket, 
and instantly there was a sudden silence and a 
general straining of necks. She drew from it a 
very handsome silk purse of large size, that was 
stuffed with a close resemblance to bank-notes and 
gold. 

Here the fair orator's hems became louder, and 
the applications of the lace to her lips almost in- 
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cessant. Her nervousness was fast getting the 
better of her eloquence. But the reverend gen- 
tleman whom she was addressing was quite willing 
to take the deed for the word. Indeed, nothing 
could be clearer to him than that his affectionate 
friends had subscribed a parting testimonial^ and 
had wisely determined that it should take the 
shape he most appreciated. 

With one hand he accepted fhe farewell-offer- 
ings and with the other he displayed his cambric 
pocket-hankerchief . All his fair parishioners knew 
what was forthcoming, and made the most ener- 
getic sniffs at their several restoratives for weak 
nerves. 

As they had anticipated, tears came flowing 
down the cheeks of the victim of persecution, 
and his voice became quite broken in his en- 
deavours to make his gratitude intelligible. He 
wiped his eyes, and the tears flowed again; he 
stopped to find words to express his feelings, and 
then his words became still more thick and frag- 
mentary. 

There was not a dry eye in the place ; even 






Mr. PerldnsfoaiMlk neeesBUTtDcasearer^^^citeil 
nature with a small snirrcl ; and vfafen thi^ leve- 
read friend (faaTing cairefall v deposited tike offex^ 
ing ia his breastcoat-poAet) dasped his hands 
spasmodically together, and permitted his head to 
fall on his arms spread to reoeire it on the desk^ 
•—in token that he was qnite overcome, — agonis- 
ing sobs broke ont all al<Mig the back; two 
yonng Sunday-school teachers went into violent 
hysterics, and the matron of the college fainted 
dead away. 

When the sufferers had been carried out into 
the air, and order had been partly restored, the 
Eeverend Basil Flynlymmon raised his head and 
stood upon his feet. 

" Much that I am unable at this trying mo- 
ment to express to you," he exclaimed, looking 
quite as pitifully as he spoke, ^^must remain un- 
said ; but terrible as this ordeal is to your faith-; 
ful pastor, it must be prolonged. 

" I feel," he added, diving into the pockets of 
his greatcoat, " what holy St. Peter would have 

VOL. HI. N 
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to experience, were he suddenly deprived of the 
gates of Paradise." 

Tremendous sensation was excited when, at 
the conclusion of this enigmatical sentence, the 
speaker produced a number of latch-keys. 

The owners flushed visibly. What a pretty 
compliment! What a touching sentiment! The 
vow of chastity they now knew was all moonshine. 
It was evident that their dear friend meant some- 
thing, and had meant something all along. Such 
a reference to her home as Paradise by an un- 
married man to a marriageable woman was almost 
a declaration ; and matron, widow, or maid, each 
accepted the speech in that sense. 

" With profound regret I part with these sym- 
bols of the most perfect confidence and the most 
exalted regard." 

He approached each owner, presented the key 
to her as reverentially as if it had been a sacred 
mediaeval relic, bending down and kissing the 
hand stretched out to receive it. 

Mr. Perkins began to entertain the idea that 



I 
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the caress would shortly be bestowed differently, 
and was considering whether, in that case, he 
would not be bound to follow so good an example. 

" I have always found your hearts as open to 
me a^ your dwelUngs," he added with increa^d 
fervour, as he once more wiped his eyes, while the 
recipients of the key and the kiss seemed over- 
powered by the intensity of their emotions. 

" Farewell, dear sisters I All of you, fare- 
well ! Be assured that I shall never forget you in 
my prayers. Eest satisfied that I shall always 
think of you as the most perfect Christians the 
restored Anglican Church has produced. Fare- 
well I" 

Again there was a violent outburst of sobbing 
and other hysterical demonstrations, and when the 
dreadfully distressed ladies took their handkerchiefs 
from their ^yes, their favourite had disappeared. 

As the Reverend Basil Plynlymmon placed his 
hat upon his head at the door of the college, he 
took from his breastcoat-pocket with the other 
hand its bulky contents; looked at the purse a 
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moment, smiled, and put it carefnUy back again. 
He was quite satisfied that there was in it more 
than was necessary for the expenses of his jour- 
ney — ^to Rome. 



\ 



CHAPTER Vm. 

JACK SCUDAMOBE IN CLOVER. 

There was a tumultuous barking of dogs, and a 
rapid scampering of men and boys, as a handsome 
park phaeton drawn by a pair of bright bay horses 
was driven into the stable-yard of Delamere Court. 
A young lady in a black-plumed hat, and cloak of 
the same colour, threw the reins to one of the 
grooms, and sprang to the ground whip in hand, 
while, with a little less alacrity, an old gentleman 
in a dark topcoat, fur cap, leather leggings, and 
shooting-boots jumped out on the other side. 

There were delirious barkings and jumpings of 
the canine species, apparently to welcome the re- 
turn home of the two individuals just alluded to ; 
and in the faces of the servants, and exclamations 
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of one or two of the oldest and more prmleged^ 
their gladness of heart was equally manifest. 

^^Down, Ponto! down, Kowley! that's enongh 
good old Towser!" was uttered in a soft sweet 
voice, as the possessor of it patted the heads of the 
old hounds who were struggling with each other 
to express their personal attachment, and secure 
the notice they so highly prized. 

" Zounds, Spot, old girl, do you want to .eat 
mel" cried her male companion cheerily, as he 
gently tried to escape the affectionate demonstra- 
tions of another noble fox-hound. 

^^It's natur^. Squire T exclaimed Dick Wil- 
cox, touching his velvet hunting-cap, with his 
jolly red face a-glow with pleasure. ^^Nothin' 
but natur'. Squire. These poor dumb beast^s has 
hearts for them they knows as love 'em, as warm 
and as true as ever beat in a human bussum. I 
be main glad to see as the ride has done you so 
much good. Squire." 

" Thank ye, Dick. Yes, I never felt better." 

Certainly Jack Scudamore had rarely, if ever. 
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looked better in his life. A hale old age never was 
more easily recognised in a ruddy laughing coun- 
tenance. And as she threw up her veil a similar 
compliment might have been paid to the face of 
Jack Scudamore's daughter. The pallid com- 
plexion she had exhibited at Bruges appeared to 
have been replaced by her native roses, and her 
bright eyes once again sparkled with pride and 
animation as she gazed upon her father^s improved 
looks. 

Suddenly there was another outburst of tu- 
multuous barking, and the whole canine party 
dashed away as a young lady on a gray horse rode 
into the yard, followed by half-a-dozen grey- 
hounds. The Squire was at her bridle before 
even the active grooms, and helped her to dis- 
mount. 

"Well, my lass, how have you enjoyed your 
coursing?" he asked in his kindest tones. 

"Oh, wonderfully! Thank you for a very 
delightful day," replied another sweet voice. The 
fair equestrian threw up her veil, and disclosed 
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the face of — gracious goodness! — the miserable 
postulant. 

But the expression of that fresh youthful love* 
liness had evidently no more to do with the 
melancholy cloister than with the antipodes. 
Whether the bracing air of the Downs, or the 
enjoyment of a new pleasure in the society of 
dear and loving friends, had worked the meta- 
morphosis, I cannot say, but assuredly her now 
happy healthy face was totally unlike that of a 
nun. 

"Will is coming in the dog-cart with the 
hares," added the ex-novice in the same joyous 
tone. "And didn't we have famous runs after 
them !" 

"And you shall have as many more as you 
like, my lass. God bless your sweet face T 

The honest heart of the Squire was evidently 
as buoyant as that of his young guest. 

"Come, Geraldine, let us dress for dinner,** 
cried her friend ; " papa, you know, is veiy par- 
ticular about our toilettes." 
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The two girls went laughing together in the 
direction of their dressing-rooms by the back en- 
trance; and the Squire^ in quite as pleasant a 
frame of mind^ after' giving a few directions about, 
and a few caressing pats to, the horses, followed 
into the house, sauntering leisurely along, his 
hands in his pockets, and whistling "Bright chan- 
ticleer.'' 

" If that beant a change for the better," cried 
Dawkins, jerking his thumb towards the retreat- 
ing figure of his master, "I doan't know what be. 
Why, before and directly arter the Dock's death 
the Squire moped about as though he took no 
interest in nothin'. When the Duchess came to 
live wi' he, he brightened up summut ; and when 
tother un come, he got quite hisself again." 

*^ It's all along o' them pretty smiling lasses," 
added Dick Wilcox impressively. " Their bright 
sunny faces would bring sunshine into a pri- 



son." 



"The Squire feels hisself more comfortabler 
than he ever was afore," remarked Tom Rogers, 
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with a knowing wink and a grin. " The old horse 
be in clover, and he knows it, he do." 

The little party met at dinner; the Sqnire in a 
neat suit of black, evidently more carefully dress* 
ed, especially about the white neck-cloth, than he 
had used to be ; but notwithstanding his daugh- 
ter's intimation respecting their toilettes, the 
young ladies could make no particular display, as 
both were in mourning — ^that of the elder being 
of a much deeper kind than that worn by the 
other. 

They took their seats on each side the old 
gentleman, and their occupation seemed much less 
to satisfy their own wants than to attend to his. 
It was a very pleasing picture — ^the two lovely 
girls intent on anticipating his wishes; recom- 
mending this, persuading him to take that, filling 
his glass with wine, and with their lively talk 
striving. to keep him incessantly amused; Daw- 
kins all the while standing behind his master^s 
chair, looking on with an aspect of decided ap- 
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provaJ, and only interposing when Ms services 
were required. 

Under these circmnstances it may well be im- 
agined that honest Jack Scudamore thoroughly 
enjoyed his meal, and with his usual honesty he 
betrayed his satisfaction in his happy look and 
cheery voice. His fair companions were far from 
neglected. It was evident that both ate with a good 
appetite, and were in possession of excellent spirits. 

The dessert having been placed on the table, 
Dawkins disappeared to the housekeeper^s-room, 
to inform a select circle there, enjoying a round 
game, of the pleasant scene he had just witnessed; 
and for the special gratification of its stout mis- 
tress of the ceremonies, of the manner in which 
her master had enjoyed the particular delicacies 
in the bill of fare, of which he had been permitted 
to partake. 

"By the way, Fanny,'^ suddenly cried the 
Squire, as he filled her glass, "I saw the post-bag 
in the hall, as I came in, and in it, by Jove, I 
foimd a letter from Fitz." 
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The two gills immediateljr exhibited a very 
lively astonishment, and uttered the nsnal feminine 
exclamations, expressive of the most intense in- 
terest and excitement. 

^ It is strange, my dear, that he should write 
to me instead of to his dster,^^ he added (the sly old 
fellow knowing all the while that there was no* 
thing the least strange in the circumstance) ; ^^ but 
no doubt it's all pro bono pubUcOj so here it is for 
you both to peruse/* 

He threw it between them. The elder, as in 
the good old times, was intrusted with the o£Gce 
of reader, and lost no time in commencing the 
dut^% She read aloud as follows : 

** Singapore^ Augusty 185^. 
^^Deab Sir, — ^I received your favour and note 
the contents. Our house can supply any quan-> 
tity desired of the principal articles of produce of 
this part of the globe. Edible birds'-nests are 
looking-up; best soy, too, is a fraction higher, 
but we can ship you a hogshead at the last quo* 
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tation, aUowing for demurrage. Rice is low, so 
I haVe ventured to forward a dozen bags by ship 
Coromandel; also two chests of tea, fine and choice 
— ^known as How-hang and Sing-twang. Also one 
bag pepper ; twelve jars preserved ginger ; a case 
of Japan lacquered-work; ditto Chinese carved 
ivory. Also twenty Cochin fowls, a Brahnmi bull, 
and a Malacca monkey. 

" Hoping same will come safe to hand, I re- 
main. 

Dear sir, 

Yours truly, 

" Mervyn Fitz-Jones.*^ 

" Goodness gracious !" 

" What does it mean V 

" Birds'-nests and demurrage I" 

" How-kang and Sing-twang 1" 

" Cochin fowls. Brahmin bull, and a Malacca 
monkey !" 

"And oh, more horrible than all, to call- him- 
self FUz-Jones /" 
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" It's absolutely hideous T 

^^ What does it all mean, I want to knowf 

The Squire turned from one to the other of 
the excited speakers, with his ordinary genial phy- 
siognomy. 

"Remember that he has become a man of busi- 
ness, my dears," he at last interposed nuldly. 

" Business, indeed T echoed the Duchess scorn- 
fully; "it must be a precious business that makes 
him forget his own dear sister." 

"He has not mentioned either of us!" cried 
Geraldine in tones of dismay. 

" Oh, as far as / am concerned, he is welcome 
to omit me. I have not the ambition to expect 
to be named on the same page as the best soy, 
or with his rice and his pepper, and all that 
chandler^s-shop stuff. But, after so long an ab- 
sence, to omit even the name of so darling a sister 
— ^I haven't common patience with him 1" 

"Never mind, dear," murmured a sweet voice. 

" Oh, but I do mind; I hate such cold-blooded 
business^^ The Duchess accentuated the last word 
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with supreme contempt. " And here's papa, too, 
taking the matter as coolly as if nothing could be 
more proper." 

^^ But, my dear child, what would you have ? 
He is only submitting to circumstances. And I 
am sure that it is very good of him to send me 
so many useful things. Indeed, I suspect that 
some of them must be intended for yow." 

" For me, papa !" 

"Yes, dear. For instance, the tea, and the 
preserved ginger, and the Cochin fowls — and — 

and — ^the monkey." 

« 

The Squire had hesitated and sunk his voice 
at the last item of his list; but it had hardly 
escaped his lips when he ought to have been very 
sorry for his temerity. 

"I shall not accept presents from any one 
who puts an affront upon my friend," she replied 
haughtily. 

'*He has only been a little forgetful of me, 
darling mamma; that's all," again murmured the 
soft voice. 
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"That's more than enough to set me against 
him," was the sharp rejoinder. "But they are 
not intended as presents to me, or to any body else, 
I would lay any wager. Mr. Fitz-JTones has be- 
come a man of business ; and therefore the rub- 
bish he has sent you, you will be expected to pay 
for.'' 

"Don't be so hard upon poor Fitz," pleaded 
Geraldine. 

"Now, papa, do me the favour to see that no- 
thing from that source ever comes under my obser- 
vation. If such absurd things should really be 
forwarded for my acceptance, I give you f uU per^ 
ndssion to return them.'* 

" Oh, Fanny," was the gentle remonstrance. 

"Very well, my dear," replied the Squire in 
a tone of perfect submission. "Every thing in 
my house shall always be as you wish. Tm sorry 
for poor Fitz, though, for I don't think he meant 
to offend you." 

The Duchess made a gesture of impatience. 

"That's enough, papa. Let us change the 
subject." 
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"Very well, my dear," was the conciliatory 
reply; and then, as if to show his ready obedience, 
honest Jack Scudamore turned his ruddy face to 
his fair young guest, and inquired, " Did Saladin 
carry you well to-day 1" 

^^ Admirably," she replied, her face brightening 
up considerably, as more pleasant ideas were pre- 
sented to her; " He is a capital lady's horse." 

"So he is, my dear. My old friend gave a 
top price for him, for he is of a pure Arabian stock, 
not often imported. Did I ever tell you about 
Fanny's race, when she rode Saladin against Lord 
Vernon, on his famous horse?" 

"She knows all about it, papa; I told her; 
tell her something else." 

She poured out a glass of water, and drank, 
as the submissive Squire commenced a racing 
adventure of his own. This having been received 
with evident pleasm'e, it was followed by a descrip- 
tion of a remarkable stag-hunt in which he had 
also been engaged. Then sporting story and anec- 

VOL. m. o 
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dote followed in quick socoesaon, to the increasiiig 
gratificatioD of bis audience. 

Jnst when the animation of all three seemed 
to have reached its climax, the door opened, and 
the portly person of Mrs. LaTender appeared^beai- 
ing the coflFee. This she mvariabty served herself, 
on which occasions her best dresses and handsom- 
e^ immneats^-^piu^tia^j :i ms^ye l«oocli and 
gold watch and chain — were sore to be dis^jed. 
As she was entertaining a little party of her own 
that evening, the ample lady was a little more 
magnificent than nsnaL 

Her adv^it was hailed with peculiar satisfac- 
tion by eveiy one of the little party at the table, 
and a current of very lively gossip began to flow 
with the fragrant beverage. The Sqnire took his 
cup and stood np, and the girls poshed back their 
chairs, and sipped and talked evidentljr qnite as 
much at thdr ease, and dinng equal justice to 
Mrs. Lavender^s coffee and her new dress. That 
rery matronly lady was, as usual, cordial and 
jocular with the Squire, and quite as cheerful as 
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she was affectionate to the young ladies. In short, 
a good deal of "harmless mirth was soon going on 
in a spirit of extreme good humour. Suddenly 
the two younger faces became serious, and their 
part of the very lively conversation ceased. 

This was occasioned by the Squire simply ask- 

« 

ing, " Have you got the Blue-room ready? I told 
you I expected a visitor who would sleep here.*' 

"Yes, Squire,^ was the answer. "The gentle- 
man is sure to find every thing comfortable." 

"Then a gentleman was coming there that 
evening," both young ladies thought simultane- 
ously. " How veiy strange that not a word should 
have been said to them on the subject T 

"Papa,*' inquired the elder in a somewhat 
stately manner, "is it Mr. Fitz-Jones who is ex- 
j)ected to honour us with his society t** 

"No, my dear,'* replied her father; "he is 
thousands of miles away." 

She then knew who it must be; and having a 
particular policy of her own to develope as soon 
as that individual should come within her influ- 



I 
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ence, she made no further remark on the arrange- 
ment. 

Geraldine also knew who it must be ; and she, 
having a particular policy of her own to demon- 
strate in her future relations with that individual, 
also silently acquiesced. Both pursued their own 
tedn of thought, and left the gossip to be shared 
by Mrs. Lavender and the Squire. But nothing 
more was said by either about "the gentle- 
man." 

As the stout housekeeper was about to retire 
with her china and silver equipage, a firm footstep 
was heard advancing, and the door again opened. 

" Now," said the Duchess to herself, " for my 
little plan for dear Geraldine." 

" Now," said the latter equally to herself, " for 
my little plan for my darling mamma." 

Both girls started to their feet simultaneously, 
with the utmost surprise expressed in their coun- 
tenances, when Dawkins presented himself, and in 
a sonorous voice announced, 

*^ Monseigneur." 
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About an hour later, a party of four were sit- 
ting at the sides of a small square table, each lady 
opposite a gentleman. The table was covered with 
green baize ; wax candles in antique silver candle- 
sticks were burning upon it. Before each lady 
were four golden coimters, and several little layers 
of oblong pasteboard. Li the centre of the green 
baize were tliree playing-cards with their faces 
displayed, and in one hand of each of the little 
party were several others. 

They were playing at whist. Absolutely the 
right reverend the Lord Bishop of Melpotamos 
had got the ex-postulant as a partner, and was 
engaged in a secular rubber against Jack Scu- 
damore and his daughter. But what a game 
it was I The immortal Hoyle would have dis- 
owned it. The absolute authority Major A* * * 
would have pronounced it any thing but " whist." 
To be sure the young ladies held their hands 
before them properly arranged; but their fair faces 
were brilliant with an interest that was as far 
from gambling as heaven is from — ^its opposite ; and 
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those genial-looking old fellows had their cards 
pressed together in their grasp^ the arm resting 
on the green baize, or else the body reclining 
quite at ease against the chair. 

They were . gossiping, joking^ laughing— doing 
any thing rather than playing ; and their partners, 
entranced, as it were, with those charming reminis- 
cences of forty years ago, became quite oblivious of 
rules, looked at each other occasionally in pleased 
surprise, and not mifrequently burst out into peak 
of silvery laughter. 

It became evident that the venerable host and 
his right reverend guest had been associated in 
their joyous youth in all sorts of extraordinary 
escapades; and in their relation every thing else 
was forgotten, apparently by general consent. 
When the Bishop ended some ludicrous adven- 
ture in which he had been jointly engaged with 
his friend, — singularly out of character with his 
present very serious responsibilities, — ^the Squire 
would, with much the same hilarious earnest- 
ness, commence another, in which the same actors 
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distingaished themselves in some performance 
Btili more inconsistent with the senility of either. 

Of course these poor girls became at times 
totally ignorant of how the game was proceeding ; 
they could not have known whether they were 
playing short or long; they had forgotten who 
had taken the last trick; in short they could do 
nothing but watch those eloquent faces, listen to 
the animated talk, and join in the cheery nurth. 

Suddenly the good Bishop would start up from 
the position in which he had enjoyed his last ca- 
chinnation, and look at his cards with attempted 
seriousness, and then kindly address his partner : 

" Bless my heart I, I haven't played all this 
time. What's trumps, my child ?" 

Or Jack Scudamore would withdraw his elbows 
from the table, peer over his cards, and cry out in 
A voice of constrained gravity, " Well, Fanny, my 
<iear, whose trick is it? How do we stand?" 

Bather confused answers were sure to be given, 
which did not increase the seriousness of either 
^seniors or juniors; nevertheless, in some uncom- 
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monly irregular manner the game proceeded, till 
one of the former woidd appeal to the other with 
a fresh reminiscence, and then the pleasant inter- 
regnum would conmience anew. 

What seemed to astonish the fair audience 
was the absence of every thing resembling for- 
mality in the references of the speakers to each 
other. The good-natured prelate condescended 
to address his host by the familiar nickname of 
"Jack;" this did not, however, surprise them so 
much as the Squire calling his distinguished guest 
'^ Harry." The secret of this intimate sociality 
came out at last. 

" Do you play a heart, my child?" inquired the 
Bishop across the table, in one of his momentary 
recollections of the demands of the game* 

'' No, Monseigneur," was the ex-postulant's re- 
ply ; " I do not possess one." 

" So I thought, my dear." 

I do not like positively to affirm that a Koman 
Catholic Bishop could conmiit himself in so very 
secular a fashion as to wink furtively at another 
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old gentleman sitting beside him^ while speaMng 
to a young lady with an apparent seriousness of 
manner; nevertheless, in one eyelid of the right 
reverend father there was certainly a slight move- 
ment. It might have been entirely accidental — 
the ordinary action to refresh the pupil when 
under the influence of artificial light. Be this as 
it may, honest Jack Scudamore chuckled audibly. 

Perhaps he saw something droll in his hand, 
or in the face of his daughter, for he glanced with 
a peculiar expression from one to the other. The 
countenance of the Duchess, too, wore a conscious-* 
ness not there before, as she seemed intent on 
sorting her cards, which had been sorted nearly 
an hour ago. 

" Forty years since, in this very room, Jack," 
said the Bishop presently and in a tone of deep 
feeling, " you were pursuing your studies, under 
my tuition. I don't think you found your pre- 
ceptor difficult to please, eh. Jack?" 

" No, by Jove, Harry," cried the Squire, in 
his most emphatic delivery. " You were only two 
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or three years my senior, and could make allow- 
ances for the natural buoyancy of spirit belonging 
to youth." 

^ We were both naturally vivacious^ Jack ; but 
I think I kept you out of scrapes, and did not 
permit you to neglect your studies." 

^^ That was it, Hiiny, exactly. Thanks to you, 
I got on pretty well with my learning, and never 
disgmced myself in any way." 

^ You always conducted yourself with credit^ 
my dear old friend and pupil. But, among the 
innumerable good lessons I taught you, have you 
forgotten your music? You used to excel, I 
thought, in that accomplishment — in the acquisi* 
tion of which we passed together many a joyous 
hour." 

^^ So we did ; but beyond a song at a hunt- 
dinner, I haven't attempted any thing of the kind 
for many years." 

^^ I should like, Jack, to revive that long-dis- 
used gratification. What's become of the old 
book we had?" 
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" I haven't seen it for ages, "Harry ; and I'm 
afraid my memory is not to be relied upon." 

The Duchess put down her cards, rose, and 
left the room. She knew very well where the 
old music-book was, and went to fetch it. She 
returned in a very few minutes, bearing a much- 
worn oblong volume, which she placed upon the 
card-table, as Dawkins entered with a tray con- 
taining hot-water, wine, and biscuits. 

" Make me a nice glass of negus, my child," 
said the Bishop paternally to his partner. 

She put down her cards, and proceeded to 
the tray, where the Duchess was engaged mak- 
ing a tumbler of the same beverage for her 
father. 

"The dear old book, without a doubt 1" ex- 
claimed the right reverend old gentleman, de- 
lighted, as he recognised the quaintly engraved 
titles, and the figured bass of a variety of Eng- 
lish duets that were popular about the close of the 
last century. 

They drew their chairs so close, that their 
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silveiy hair seemed to mingle. The elder then 
threw his right arm familiarly over the back of 
his former pupil's seat, while he turned the leaves 
with his left hand. 

There had been a little whispering of sur- 
prised anticipation between the female friends 
over their manufacture, but it did not attract at- 
tention. 

"What shall it be, Jack?" 

" Whatever you like, Harry." 

" Then, suppose we try this T 

« With aU my heart." 

Immediately two manly voices of extraordinary 
richness of tone joined in the lively two-part song 
"Haste, my Nannette." The audience listened 
with breathless interest, for the composition had 
not only first-rate merit to recommend it, but was 
sung with surprising spirit. Neither seemed to 
be conscious of the glaring impropriety of a digni^ 
taiy of the Church of Rome expressing the senti- 
ments to which the music had been set ; all they 
seemed conscious of, was the enjoyment of ^ new 
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pleasure. They stood still and listened, occasion-. 
ally interchanging glances of astonishment and 
delight. 

The venerable vocalists proceeded, apparently 
fancying that they had renewed their youth, so 
fresh was the vivacity of feeling they displayed. 

« Well done. Jack r 

" Bravo, Harry T 

Nothing could exceed the joyousness of these 
exclamations, when they had finished the last bar 
of the performance. 

" Ah, my child, it is you I" added the Bishop 
kindly, as he became aware that the ex-postulant 
was standing beside him, bearing in her hand the 
beverage he had asked for. 

" Yes, Monseigneur,'* murmured a soft voice he 
had begun to like very much, ^^ I have made tlia 
negus ; and may I hope that you will do me the 
honour to like it, Monseigneur f '* 

^^ Thanks, my dear ; a thousand thanks. It is 
excellent." 

He sipped the steaming liquid, and was evi^ 
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dentlj as much pleased with its taste as with its 
fragrance. 

"Well, Fanny darling," exclaimed the Sqtiire, 
as he tarted his brimmmg tumbler, "how did the 
old dad get through that, eh?" 

"Charmingly, papaT was the reply, accom- 
panied by a smile that amply rewarded him for 
novel exertions. "I really cannot express my 
surprise, my wonder, at what I have 'been per- 
mitted to hear." 

"Ah, my dear, you must let my old friend 
hear you and Geraldine," he added affectionately. 
"There's that very pretty duet — that German 
thing, you know — ^yousung so exquisitely with — ^ 

" O, I don't know where it is, papa," answered 
the Duchess, interrupting him quickly, but with 
evident embarrassment. 

She knew extremely well where it was. She 
had placed it behind the fire, that it might never 
again disturb her with its associations. 

The good prelate saw that there was some- 
thing wrong, and with ready tact came to the rescue. 
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" Here, Jack !" he exclaimed exultantly, as he 
directed his friend's attention to another title; 
" don't you remember what a favourite this used 
to be!" 

" To be sure I do ; and by George we'll have 
it at once !" 

Thereupon both voices mingled in that old- 
fashioned duet, " Could a man be secure." The 
words here were quite as objectionable in the 
mouth of an ecclesiastic as the other lyric had 
been — perhaps more so — nevertheless, no one 
looked shocked; and the offender was assuredly 
quite unconscious of his offence. 

The two listeners held the steaming beverage 
while the singers proceeded, standing on either 
side of them, and looking their gratification quite 
as eloquently as before. 

"Now, my dear children," said the Bishop, a 
Uttle after the close of this performance, "I must 
request you to retire for the night. In the first 
place, it is growing late, and in the next" — ^he 
added with marked emphasis — " it is essential that 
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my old friend should pass an hour or so with me 
alone. We are going to conspire F 

Jack Scudamore chuckled again. His daugh- 
ter looked puzzled. Geraldine at once sought her 
chamber-candlestick. 

"Good-night, my dear child," cried the good 
prelate to her tenderly. 

" Good-night, Monseigneur,'Vas answered with 
equal tenderness ; and the like benediction having 
been generally interchanged, the young ladies pro- 
ceeded to their dressing-room. 

Here they soon compared notes respecting 
their unexpected ^dritor, and the equally unex- 
pected entertainment to which he had contributed. 
They were extremely fluent in their remarks 
during the process of unrobing and preparing 
their toilette de nuit, but did not enlighten each 
other in the least. They wondered, but never 
attempted to explain. 

"O, Fanny! what is that mark on your 
shoulder?" 

The Duchess shivered from head to foot at 
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this unlooked-for question^ and turned deadly 
pale. 

^' It is nothing, dear ; nothing of the slightest 
consequence, I mean," she replied, as soon as she 
could speak, " Now say your prayers like a good 
girl." 

Geraldine was aware that her friend did not 
like to be questioned on some subjects, so she 
quietly assumed the time-honoured attitude. 

It might have been expected that she would 
have repeated some of the long prayers in Latin 
she had been so carefully taught at the convent. 
She did nothing of the kmd ; she repeated word 
for word her simple, childish, and, of course, here- 
tical prayers and hynm; the only novelty being 
a slight addition to the benediction, in the form of 

"God bless Monsdgneurj and make him as 
happy on earth as he is sure to be in heaven." 

Then the two dear friends embraced, and 
sought their couch. They lay awake, however, 
some time before they slept the sleep of the inno- 

VOL. III. p 
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cent and the true; one revolving her little plan^ 
the other considering hers. 

ShortHsightedy hut thoroughly amiable crear 
toresy they were quite unaware that they were 
playing at cross purposes ; they were equally igno- 
rant of what those old gentlemen they had left 
down stairs were conspiring. 

The ingenuous reader must be reminded that 
both the latter were "Papistef that one was a 
Bishop of the Bomish Chiurch — ^probably a Jesuit, 
of coTU'se dreadfuUy sly; moreover that he had 
said nothing about Arthur Calverley, though that 
ill-fated young gentleman was known to have 
been taken by him from the infirmary, and no- 
thing had been heard of him afterwards. Arthur 
was a Protestant, this was certain. Had he been 
enticed to change his faith ? Was he immured in 
a monastic cell? Could he have been made the 
victim of a horrible conspiracy? 

Monseigneur and Jack Scudamore, it is true, 
in no way resembled plotting followers of Loyola, 
or those still more dreadful members of the Holy 
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Office; but then it cannot be denied that they 
were Boman Catholics, with whom, as every body 
knows, appearances are awfully deceitful. Pain- 
fully aware of this, I tremble for the lovers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BUBGLABT. 

In one of the streets on the north side of Covent- 
Garden Market, towards the afternoon of a mar- 
ket-day, when costermongers are getting few and 
cabhage-leaves abundant in that intensely busy, 
noisy, and dirty neighbourhood, a gentleman was 
observed lounging carelessly along, smoking a 
cigar. 

His handsome features, fine figure, and fa- 
shionable appearance attracted general attention 
among the market-gardeners' men, stout female 
porters of fruit and vegetables, and slovenly, taw- 
dry, shp-shod girls, gossiping in any thing rather 
than ^^the purest well of English undefiled," near 
the doors of low coflfee-shops and lower beer-shops 
of that bibulous locality. They recognised him 
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immediately as ^^ a swell from the Hummums/' a 
heir with many friends and plenty of ready money, 
come up to town to see life, and staying incog* at 
the hotel most in request for such occasions. 

But he might have been an unusually respect- 
able member of the Garrick Club just elected, 
and having made his first visit to the King-Street 
establishment had ventured out on a voyage of 
discovery. Though clad as a civilian, he had the 
upright bearing and air distinguS of an officer of 
the Household Troops, and might, as a liberal 
patron of the drama, so generally popular among 
them, have been escorting in a hansom a meritori- 
ous danseuse or rising chorus-singer to rehearsal, 
and was merely taking a turn till it should be time 
to present himself and a similar vehicle at the 
stage-door. 

But it so happened that he was neither a swell 
from the Hummums, a new and adventurous 
member of the Garrick, or a gallant protector of 
female theatrical talent. Closer observation de- 
tected well-known features, an unmistakeable 
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head of hair, faultless whiskers, and an irre- 
proachable moustache. Yes, astounding as may 
be the fact, the careless lounger in this disre- 
putable back street was no other than that su- 
premely important personage (in a novel), ^^my 
hero!" 

It was undoubtedly the handsome Captain of 
Hussars, the member for Delamere Magna, the 
attacks at the British embassy at Brussels, admi- 
rably acting the part of a walking gentleman,, 
apparently with no more the matter with him than 
ever did affect a Calverley in a thoroughly flour- 
ishing condition. 

It is quite true that he looked like one who- 
has been freed from all fears of the Inquisition, or 
kindly excused the principal part in an auto dafi;^ 
so that it is not altogether impossible that he may 
have escaped the machinations of some wily old 
Jesuit, — ^I prefer not mentioning names, — or the 
deep-laid conspiracy of an artful old papist; (every 
inteUigent and Hberal-minded reader will at once 
know to whom I refer). Hence the young gentle-^ 
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man's self-complacency as he puffed at his ha- 
vanna. 

A more commonplace explanation of Arthur 
Oalverley's unconcern may have been found in 
his consciousness of complete restoration to health 
and strength, combined with his having visited the 
Foreign Office that morning and received therein 
a jocose remonstrance, directed against his evident 
tendency to interfere in the education of intended 
religieusesy which ended with a promise of the first 
vacancy in the post of Secretary at Legation, and 
the possession of a certain letter he had just re- 
ceived from an esteemed correspondent. 

His step was elastic and the expression of his 
face amiably nonchalant, till he was disturbed out 
of his very pleasant reflections by a sudden scatter- 
ing of the population of the thoroughfare. Down, 
without any apparent warning, came a heavy, 
soaking shower of rain. Arthur Calverley, as 
quietly as if riding at the head of his troop and 
fulfilling the order of "Two's about," stepped un- 
der an archway to wait for a passing cab. 
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No such accommodatioii presented itself ; in- 
deed, the narrow street was blocked up at one end 
with empty market-carts, and at the other the 
pavement was being repaired ; so the market-gar- 
deners' men, the stout female porters, slatternly 
girls, and the paviors, having rushed pell-meU into 
the gin-palace at the comer, and the beer-shops, 
the early coffee-houses, and other less creditable 
places of shelter, the gallant Captain presently 
found himself alone, with a rivulet before him 
bearing along a confused medley of orange-peel, 
cabbage-stumps, dead flowers, and decayed fruit, 
wliile the pavement was steaming with the torrent 
by which it had been produced. 

He smoked on with an unruffled countenance ; 
he had been in tropical storms under far less 
agreeable circumstances. In a few minutes he 
became aware of voices within hearing distance, 
and looking about him detected a low window 
partly open, but entirely covered with one of those 
faded red blinds to be seen only in the rooms of 
low public-houses. 
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The conversation seemed at first to amuse him; 
but his comitenance changed to an expression of 
intense earnestness, and he dashed his cigar into 
the nearest gutter. He had been used to dan- 
gerous vidette duty in the country of a vigilant 
enemy, and crept nearer the window with the 
cautious air of the leader of a reconnoitring party 
on a perilous service. 

The atmosphere had become thick, and a 
lighted candle having been brought into the 
room whence the voices proceeded, two figures 
were shadowed on the faded curtain. Arthur drew 
closer to the open vmidow, and held his breath. 

"It's a beastly country," said a drawling 
voice ; " there's nothin' go a-head about it. An 
enterprisin' chap hasn't a chance of doing a brisk 
trade any how. John Bull's too used-up even to 
allow hisself to be taken in." 

A scai; of " clack, clack," intended apparently 
for a chuckle, issued from another throat. 

" I've come to my last dollar, and am't at this 
blessed moment aware where on 'arth to look for a 
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cent, unless you has a mind to help me in a little 
bit of a adventure, such as we was sometimes re- 
duced to when desp'rate hard up in Dixie* What 
do you say, old coon ?" 

Another sharp clicking of the teeth was made 
by way of answer. 

"There's nothin' easier to do or safer. I've 
been on the sly into the very house : a lonelyish 
place, with only a haged lady and a helpless gal 
living there ; except fat butler, who is to be at 
the Bed Lion ; the coachman and gardener sure 
to be playing at dominoes in the stable ; a little 
maid fast asleep in the attic. The housekeeper has 
gone on a visit to town. Eveiy thing as if spe- 
cially arranged, you see, darty, for our security." 

"Aha! Massa so 'cute," was said in very 
guttural tones. 

"Window opens on the larder, protected by 
shutter and wir^^creen. The jemmy and file wiU 
soon dispose o' them, I reckon. Larder close to 
pantry. Then comes strong-room, with lock that 
can be picked as easy as a pocket." 
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A noise resembling the gobble of a turkey 
formed the response. 

^^ Stairs at end of passage leading to old lady's 
dressing-room, with jewel-case on table containing 
family diamonds. Young lady's room over — ^gold 
watch and trinkets there. Lots o' baubles about. 
We've only to be silent and quick, and can clear 
out the place and get off with the booty in less 
than no time. I calculate it's a good spec. Eh, 
old boss!" 

" O, massa so^^berry cute !" was the chuckling 
exclamation. 

"Very well, then, it's a deal. I've hired a 
trap in which we can drive there and back as 
conveniently as if we was a takin' a fashionable 
airing on Broadway, New York. It's only a mat- 
ter of six or seven mile along the bank of this 
ugly, dirty river, in which one who has been 
familiar with the sublime Mississippi wouldn't 
condescend to wash his face — that's a fact." 

This idea seemed to tickle the fancy of the 
speaker's companion ; for a paroxysm of gobbling 
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burst forth, as if a flock of Christmas turkeys were 
suddenly let out to feed. 

"This cussed rain's over; so I think we'd bet- 
ter make tracks; but we shan't start tQl long arter 
dark. Though the old party is feeble and goes 
to bed early, the youn^un sits up a-writing; 
so we'd better kinder wait a bit till all on em's 
asleep." 

Arthur heard every word distinctly ; and, with 
a fascination he could not withstand, remained as 
if rooted to the spot, waiting to hear more. But 
the room became both silent and dark. Then he 
hurried to the entrance of the archway that com- 
manded a view of the doors of the public-house. 
The pavement was now being traversed by a fast- 
increasing throng. Arthur could see two men 
rapidly making their way through them. Ex- 
citedly he sprang forward to give chase. He saw 
them turn the next comer. When he had reached 
it they had disappeared. 

There was not a doubt on his mind as to the 
house the two scoundrels intended to rob, nor as 
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to the identity of the ladies described as its ten- 
ants ; but he was not till then aware that his adored 
Oeraldine had returned to Bose Lawn with its 
ancient mistress. His former self-complacency 
changed to a frantic anxiety at the thought of 
the intrusion upon her privacy of the miscreants 
he had overheard. He rushed to the comer of 
the next street — apparently a still more disreput- 
able thoroughfare — ^but beheld only a perspective 
of shabby shops, displaying second-hand finery; 
low eating-houses; windows announcing mutton- 
pies and stewed-eels; a barber^s parti-coloured 
pole; a chemist's row of bright-tinted carboys; 
and three flashy lamps, proclaiming another gin- 
palace. He could see no one in the least resem- 
bling the men he had pursued. 

He hurried on in a very confused state of mind 
till he found himself in Bow Street. The sight of 
a policeman's uniform suggested the proper pro- 
ceeding in the emergency ; and the gallant Cap- 
tain stepped briskly into the police-station* 

It was about ten o'clock on the same evening 
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that a fast-trotting bone was pulled up at the door 
of a roadside inn at Chiswick, and a gentLeman, 
handing the reins to a companion in the light gig 
in which they were seated, jumped down, entered 
the house, and called out the landlord. As soon 
as the latter made his appearance, the person left 
in the gig leapt out There was a whispered con- 
ference between the three, but it did not last long. 
The landlord again went into the house, and in a 
few minutes returned in company with the butler 
at Bose Lawn in full evening costume. 

It was evident at a glance that the respectable 
Barnes was not in a state to be relied upon as an 
assistant in a perilous encounter. 

^^ Glad to see you, sir," he exclaimed in a thick 
voice, addressing Captain Calverley, and then 
looking inquisitively at his somewhat stem-fea- 
tured companion. '' Chiswickian Sons of Haiv 
mony meet to-night, sir. Put me in the ch^ur. 
Would you like to join the Chiswickians — " 

Taking the fuddled chairman up terribly shorty 
the stem-looking man announced himself as a 
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sergeant of the Metropolitan Policei sent to pre- 
vent an intended burglary at a house known as 
Bose Lawn; and commanded him to fetch the 
nearest local constables to his assistance. 

^^ Eob the house, eh ! That's a good joke, Mr, 
Sergeant," he replied exultantly, as he produced a 
key from his breeches-pocket. " Every door and 
window is as safe as the Bank of England ; and 
this key opens the door which leads through the 
conservatory into the hall. Nobody ever uses it 
but myself when I attend the convivial meetings 
of the Sons of Harmony ; and — " 

Arthur, observing several white-waistcoated 
individuals emerging, pipe in hand, from the inn- 
door (probably Chiswickians in search of their 
president), grew impatient. Telling the sergeant 
to follow quickly, he snatched the key out of the 
hand of the butler, and started off in the direction 
of the cottage. He found the entrance in the 
wall, and hastily entered the conservatory, leaving 
the door open for those who were to follow. Thence ^^ 

he proceeded cautiously, till he knew that he was 
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in the hall. Stealing noiselessly to the foot of the 
stairs, he listened, with the sense strained to catch 
the slightest sound. He heard nothing. His im- 
pression was that the rascals had not effected an 
entrance. To satisfy himself on this point, he 
groped his way silently in the direction of the 
pantry. His foot struck something at the door. 
Stooping down, he felt two pairs of ankle-boots. 
Their weight assured him that they had been 
taken off and left there by the burglars — a com- 
mon precaution to insure a noiseless access to 
plunder. 

Having now no doubt that the scoundrels had 
effected an entrance, Arthur returned to the foot 
of the stairs, pausing to listen. Still he heard 
nothing that could excite his suspicion. Sud- 
denly a shrUl scream rang through the silent 
house in a sharp clear tone, that seemed to cause 
a vibration in every nerve of his body. 

He sprang up the stairs in frantic haste, and 
flew lightly over the few yards of carpeted cor- 
ridor to which they led, guided by a half-stifled 
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wailing, mingled with feeble exclamations of af- 
fright. 

He paused a moment to take breath, as he ap- 
proached an open door, from which light streamed 
into the dark passage. He heard muttered oaths, 
as if to silence the faint sobbing and feeble cries. 
Then came a crash, as of some wood-work forcibly- 
burst or shattered. 

Holding his breath, Arthur crept forw^ard to 
reconnoitre. His first glance fell on the figm'e 
of his venerable friend in her night-dress, tied 
down in a heavy chair, a handkerchief fastened 
over her mouth. She was moaning as if in pain. 

Following the direction of her frightened gaze, 
he observed a short stout negro, in a coarse jacket 
and trousers, with his black neck enveloped in a 
red worsted comforter, standing close to a dark- 
lantern that had been placed on a small table. 
He was stooping over a broken jewel-case, and 
exarciining its contents with glistening eyeballs 
and a horrid grin playing round his thick lips, 

that displayed a row of sharp white fangs, any 
VOL. m. Q 
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thing but pleasant to look npon. The light fell 
partly on his demoniac face and partly on the 
jewels, the sight of which had so strongly ex- 
cited his cupidity. 

A horrible imprecation, muttered as if witli 
clenched teeth, immediately drew Arthur's atten- 
tion to another part of the room, where, with the 
chamber-candlestick in her hand, as if it had been 
caught up hastily, stood a delicate female form 
partly undressed, her pallid face half concealed 
by the mass of soft shiny hair that streamed over 
her ivory neck and shoulders. 

In spite of the ghastly stare that distorted 
her lovely countenance, Arthur instantly recog- 
nised his beloved Geraldine. With a rapid rush 
he sprung upon the tall, large-limbed, gaunt-vis- 
aged ruffian, whose coarse hand was pressed upon 
her beautiful mouth, and swinging him round by 
the collar of his thick overcoat, hurled him against 
a great bedstead. One of the massive posts came 
in contact with his head with a crash that laid 
him senseless on the floor. 
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The Captain then fumed rapidly towards the 
negro, and caught sight of the gleam of a pistol- 
barrel, and the phosphoric glitter of two great 
yellowish-white eyeballs taking dehberate aim at 
him. Simultaneously with the report a loud 
shriek rang in his ears. Geraldine had dropped 
the candlestick and sprung forward as she noticed 
her lover's danger, then tottering two or three 
steps, she fell at his feet. 

The sight of her blood maddened him. He 
made a spring at the assassin, as 'the latter was 
striving to steal away. At once a struggle of 
life and death took place. The two tugged and 
wrestled, and then rolled over and over on the 
floor. Whatever came in their way was upset 
and smashed, and the fragments scattered in every 
direction. Neither spoke; the conflict was too 
fierce for speech. No sound escaped them but 
the panting of their hot breath as each' made the 
most desperate efforts to overpower the other. 

The black fellow, though short, possessed ex- 
traordinary strength. More than once he pinned 
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his slighter antagonist to the ground in his mus- 
cular arms. He tried to put one hand in his 
pocket while holding him down with the other, 
but a prompt blow on his ugly face, directed with 
all the Captain's force, prevented his getting hold 
of the clasp-knife, with which, no doubt, he in- 
tended to end the contest, and with his teeth 
clattering under the effect of the blow, or his 
hideous eyes puffed about the lids, he would in- 
stantly resume the terrible struggle. 

Fiercely Arthur cursed the tardiness of those 
who ought to have hurried to his assistance, and 
probably blamed his own folly for venturing 
unarmed and imsupported into such an adventure; 
but the desire to avenge the fate of his murdered 
Geraldine, who had interposed her own dear per- 
son to shield him from the ruflSan's fire, remained 
the ruling impulse, and nerved him to increased 
exertion. 

The fearful struggle continued ; now the liide- 
ous swollen black face uppermost, now the rigid 
relentless white one. Over and over again the 
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superior strength of the negro freed him from 
the grip of the other ; but a sudden blow would 
send him staggering down, to continue the scuffle 
on the floor. 

It was now no longer a question between them 
of securing or escaping ; it had mutually become a 
ferocious instinct to slay. The punishment the 
negro had received made him like a wild beast 
thirsting for blood; and Arthur knew tkat his 
safety could only be secured by the life of his 
hideous adversary. 

Both scrambled to their feet at the same mo- 
ment, when Arthur heard a cHck, and beheld a 
long bowie-knife open in the grasp of the panting 
negro ; but quick as lightning, as the f eUow drew 
back his sinewy arm for a plunge, Arthur sent his 
right hand again into his face with a tremendous 
thud. The black threw up his arms ; the knife 
flew out of his hand, he reeled back, his head fell 
against a cheval-glass, smashing it into fragments, 
and then his body dropped on the floor, shaking 
the room with the concussion. 
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Even this did not render the fellow insensible ; 
he made efforts to rise ; but his active antagonist 
was in a moment kneeling on his chest. The gleam 
of the murderous blade had brought conviction to 
his mind that he must decidedly and effectually 
settle the assassin's powers of mischief ; so he seized 
the red comforter and twisted it round his bull 
throat till the yellowish phosphoric eyeballs started 
from their sockets, as he yelled the most horrible 
cries. They became fainter — ^they ceased — ^the 
horrible eyes assumed a fixed stare more horrible 
stiU-imd a big tongue protruded from the big 
mouth. 

Arthur loosened the ligature with a succession 
of heavy respirations that betrayed his sense of re- 
lief at finding that the fearful struggle had termi- 
nated. Eaising his eyes from the distorted visage 
of his senseless enemy, his horror may be imagined, 
when in the only piece of the broken cheval-glass 
that remained in the frame, he saw the reflection 
of a tall, gaunt figure, with the fallen bowie-knife 
uplifted in his hand, coming stealthily towards him. 
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Arthur sprung to his feet, but believed himself 
lost. In his exhausted state to have to wage a 
deadly conflict with the other ruffian, who had re- 
covered conspiousness, and possessed the further 
advantage of a murderous weapon, momentarily 
appalled him; but a single glance at the white 
figure, prostrate in her blood, seemed to nerve the 
gallant soldier with renewed energy. He seized an 
overturned chair, and with panting breast and set 
teeth raised it in an attitude of defence. 

Th^ tall figure suddenly stopped ; voices were 
heard in the lower part of the house. Whether it 
was the menacing aspect of the strange but for- 
midable weapon within a few feet of his head, or 
the sound of ascending footsteps alarmed the ruf- 
fian, certain it was that he checked himself ; threw 
a hasty glance at the windows, then dropping the 
knife, bounded rapidly towards the only available 
means of egress. 

in the corridor he knocked down the fuddled 
butler, approaching with a blunderbuss ; he dashed 
through a little group of resolute Sons of Harmony, 
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who had heen hastily impressed into the service by 
their president; and springing like a panther down 
the stairs half-a-dozen at a time^ would have got 
clear o£F^ had he not at the bottom found himself 
pinioned in the stout arms of the police-sergeant, 
and almost simultaneously handcuffed by two local 
constables. 

As the burglar disappeared, Arthur sprung 
towards the prostrate figure in the ensanguined 
night-dress, and with all a lover^s distraction in his 
eyes, lifted it gently in his arms. Deep was his 
gratitude and profound his emotion when he felt 
the beating of her heart against his own. By the 
light of the night-lamp — ^which, being oM of the 
way on the mantel-piece, had remained undisturbed 
— ^he gazed anxiously on the corpse-like face. 

Though it was deadly pale, he saw the long 
lashes unclose, and the dove-Uke orbs look on him 
with a tenderness that thrilled every fibre of his 
excited frame. 

"Are you safe, dear Arthur?" was murmured 
very gently. 
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" Quite, darling " 

Exquisite pleasure seemed to sparkle in her soft 
brown eyes, and a faint smile, expressive of intense 
happiness, flittered around her pale lips. She could 
not speak; but those innocent lips suddenly ap- 
proached his own, and rested there. The next 
moment her silken tresses fell back, and her h^ad 
dropped upon his breast. She had again fainted. 

" I must beg you to retire. Captain Calverley," 
said an active little man, about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards — the same intelligent, gentle- 
manly-looking personage into whose arms he had 
once before consigned the dear child, on his first 
memorable introduction to her. " But I can give 
you this much comfort, my dear sir ; the ball has 
passed along a portion of the fleshy part of the 
aim, inflicting a superficial wound only. She haa 
lost a great deal of blood — ^that, and great excite- 
ment, have reduced her to her present state. 
Quiet is indispensable. Captain." 

Arthur wrung the doctor's hand, and prepared 
at once to obey his commands. 
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" The old lady," he added, "has been dread- 
fully frightened ; but I do not apprehend any fatal 
consequences even to her." 

Arthur, his mind much lelieyed, went down 
to the breakfast-room, where he found the two 
burglars, manacled and guarded, waiting for the 
conveyance that had been sent for to carry them 
to the station* Kestoratiyes had been adminis- 
tered to the negro, and, except the evidence he 
bore in his features of the rough handling he had 
experienced, he was not very much the worse for 
the conflict. 

"Now, Mr. Hiram Whittler," said the ser- 
geant presently, with a kind of grim politeness, 
addressing his prisoner, " I will thank you to stq> 
out. Your carriage is in waiting." 

" You'll have to pay for this, I reckon, stran- 
ger," the other replied, standing up with an affec- 
tation of dignity, "when our Minister finds as 
youVe had the audacity to lay violent hands on, 
and deprived of his liberty, a free citizen of the 
United States, who had the misfortune to enter a 
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Britisher's house by mistake. I calculate you'll 
be obligated to eat humble pie, and send me 
across the Atlantic in no time." 

"You'll get no further than Portland, my 
man," replied the sergeant ; " come, look alive." 

" Well, it's a beggarly country, this of youm, 
that's a fact. It am't fit for a dog to live in, is it 
Sambo ?" 

" No, massa," cried the other scoundrel, "beny 
bad place for nigger specially. Nebber know no 
place where de gennlemens hit so dam hard." 

It may here suffice to add, that, as the sessions 
were then sitting, the course of justice was un- 
usually rapid in dealing with these notorious of- 
fenders. The Ambassador did not interfere; and 
in a few weeks they were working in convict 
dresses in a certain veiy stony island that pro- 
tects the harbour of Weymouth. 



CHAPTER X. 

A RAINBOW IN THE SKY. 

Captain Calverley, M.P., sat in his dressing- 
gown and slippers in the sitting-room of his old 
chambers in the Albany. He had evidently not 
completed his toilette. His careless necktie indi- 
cated a heart ill at ease, his slovenly clievelure a 
disordered mind. But the gloomy brow of that 
handsome face, what did not that express ? Surely 
no dashing young oflGicer of a crack cavalry regi- 
ment ever before looked so sombre, — ^no Calverley 
ever in his life appeared so disappointed. 

In truth, so gloomy were his thoughts, so 
fearfully melancholy his feelings, that after inef- 
fectually looking for consolation in the pages of 
Zimmerman On Solitude^ — ^after vainly seeking 
cheerfulness from Dodd's Prison Tlioughts, — he had 
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resolved to do something desperate — to write a 
tragedy, to start a magazine, or organise a joint- 
stock bank. 

He had selected the first of these fearfully- 
desperate adventures; and having opened his 
writing-desk and prepared his stationery, he had 
written down a few dreadfiilly suggestive names 
for the principal characters, and sat in the very 
darkest phase of inspiration, waiting for ideas for 
an effective opening of his first act 

But what could have brought about so fright- 
ful a change in the circumstances and disposition 
of this rising diplomatist, promising statesman, 
and accomplished soldier? Simply this, he had 
taken advantage of his opportunities, — as tlie Cal- 
verleys had done from time immemorial, — to urge 
his suit to his beloved Geraldine, as soon as she 
had been declared convalescent 

Relying on that unspeakably affectionate de- 
monstration she had made in his favour on the 
night of the rencontre described in the last chapter, 
he had, directly he found himself alone with her, — 
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her fiuthful Mend having that moment left the 
room, — ^pressed her to name an early day for the 
consummation of his happiness. But, profoundly 
to his astonishment, nothing seemed Airther from 
her thoughts. She had no intention of marrying. 
She acknowledged herself quite unworthy to be- 
come his wife. More than this, she expressed a 
conviction that he need not look far to find some 
one a great deal better suited to him in every 
way, who was sure to make him as happy as he 
deserved to be. 

It was easy to see that the dear child loved the 
handsome Captain as ardently as he could have 
desired, but that she had placed the idol of her 
girlish worship on so high a pedestal, and wor- 
shipped him with so humble a devotion, that she 
could not reconcile herself to his descending to 
her humiliating leveL He tried every argument, 
he used every endearing entreaty, every passion- 
ate appeal he could think of, — she remained ten- 
der, gentle, amiable, but inflexible as a judge. 

Overwhelmed with this crushing disappoint- 
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ment^ he sought the Duchess. On making his 
case known to her, he only got a vehement scold- 
ing. He was flatly told that he had not employed 
half enough energy in the prosecution of his suit, 
and warmly assured that Geraldine was a treasure 
beyond aU price, for whom the devotion of a life 
was scarcely a sufficient sacrifice. There was not 
a particle of her old warmth of manner, when they 
sang those passionate lyrics. On the contrary. 
Jack Scudamore's daughter was to him as cold as 
an icicle; moreover, with an obvious inclination 
to become as fierce as a tiger-cat on the smallest 
amatory provocation. 

Finding that it was a hopeless case — indeed, 
the most absolute dead-lock he had ever heard of 
— ^he had withdrawn himself from the society of 
the two beautiful girls, confounding most heartily 
his own stupidity in making the dear impressive 
child acquainted with the inclinations of his fa- 
mily, and a little out of patience with the ultra- 
devotion which would not accept a Calverley at a 
reasonable estimation. 
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So the poor Captain had taken refuge iu a 
dressing-gown and blank verse, horribly cut up 
with the thought that all he had suffered from his 
escapade at Bruges, and the capital fight he had 
made against two at Chiswick, had brought him 
only so homoeopathic a recompense. 

". Enter the Conspirators," he muttered to him- 
self, "Poignardo, Strichnino, and the Cardinal 
Arsenic Alba, followed by the Marchesa Bella 
Donna." 

" Hullo I" 

The exclamation escaped the tragic author, on 
perceiving several figures entering his apartment 
in a slow solemn manner, something after the 
fashion of a succession of ghosts, or a procession 
of mourners. 

Could he believe his eyes ? Yes, the little wo- 
man in that quaker sort of dress was his dear aunt, 
the Bishop's relict; the big gentleman, distin- 
guished by his fat, bald head, and bright buff 
waistcoat, was his dear cousin Lord Madras ; the 
stifi*, pompous, tall individual so tightly buttoned 
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up, as if to prevent any part of his dignity from 
giving way, was no other than liis very fussy 
uncle Lord Calverley; and the rakish-looking 
personage, with flabby cheeks and weak eyes, so 
very youthfully made up, was beyond all doubt liis 
elder brotlier the baronet. 

The tragic poet rose with instinctive politeness, 
though under an inexplicable mystification as to 
what had caused the advent of this most miex- 
pected family party. 

" Pray be seated," he exclaimed courteously. 
*^ I need not say that I am particularly glad to see 
you. Yet excuse me ; but I certainly should like 
to be enlightened as to the purport of tliis ex- 
tremely agreeable visit." 

Captain Calverley, like other handsome young 
officers of crack regiments, was, it seems, obliged 
to tell fibs sometimes. 

The family party drew their chairs in a line 
before him ; the lady, by right of her sex, placing* 
herself at their head. They looked decidedly of a 

serious turn of mind. After each had grimly nodded 
VOL. ni. R 
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to their rather shrewd-featured kLaswoman, sh< 
again in right of her sex — ^tomed solemnly to the 
wondering young man, and addressed him thus : 

'^ My dear Arthur, we haye thought it our 
duty, after much grave and earnest consultation 
among ourselves, to come here to express our 
joint remonstrance at your very reprehensible 
proceedings,** 

^^ What in the world have I been doing wrong, 
aunt?'* Arthur exclaimed, taxing his memory for 
some peccadillo of more fbigrant character than is 
allowable to young men of good prospects by an 
indulgent society. 

'' You should remember, my dear,*' added &e 
old lady blandly, " that you are a Calverley. You 
should not only never forget that, but you should 
always behave as if the solemn fact were ever pre- 
sent to your mind.'* 

" Of course,*' cried Lord Madras, authorita- 
tively. 

" Always conduct yourself like a Calverley, 
sir," said the fussy uncle. 
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" Yes, yes ; very proper. Try to do credit to 
the old stock," cried the used-up rake somewhat 
jauntily. 

" "What IS the meaning of this?" demanded the 
Captain, involuntarily stretching his arms in his 
shawl dressing-gown, as if preparing for an at- 
tack. 

" You see, my dear Arthur," recommenced the 
spokeswoman in the same bland manner, " we all, 
of course, feel very anxious for your welfare, quite 
as Calverleys who have a position in the world 
should feel towards a rising Calverley. You have 
extremely good prospects, my dear. I should not 
at all wonder at your achieving high distinction, 
— ^under Divine Providence, of course. That is to 
say, provided you exhibit proper prudence. Pru- 
dence, Arthur, is an inestimable quality to the 
Calverleys." 

" Nothing is more ridiculous than indulging 
in harem-scarem adventures." 

*^ Especially after young women of no standing 
in society." 
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" Always fight shy of adventmesses, old chap/' 
Captain Calverley turned from one to the oth^r 
of tliis solemn conclave, evidendj in a fog that was 
growing denser eveiy moment. 

" Have the goodness to explain," he said, aj>- 
parently under some constraint 

" Well, my dear, we will," replied the old lady 
in dove-coloured silk. ** It is impossible that well- 
to-do Calverleys can behold one of the femily neg- 
lecting his dearest interests, and not strive to bring 
him to a sense of what he owes to the name he 
bears." 

" I'm still waiting for your meaning, amit," 
he observed, with just a little impatience. 

" There is that nameless good-for-nothing girl, 
Arthur—" 

"What nameless, good-for-nothing girl, ma- 
dam?" 

The Captain's face flushed, and his tone Avas 
angry. 

" Now don't be violent, Arthur. I'm a bishop's 
widow, remember that." 
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" No, no ; let's have respect for your seniors, 



sir." 



" I'll allow no bullying, young man." 
" Don't ride the high-horse. Draw it mild, 
my hoy." 

" Now how much better it would be, my dear," 
continued tlie old lady in a conciliatory coaxing 
tone, " instead of eternally getting yourself into 
danger for a young female of no consideration what- 
ever, were you to employ your great natural advan- 
tages in endeavouring to gain so highly desirable 
an alliance as a marriage with the Duchess 
of Porchester." 

" Ah, the Duchess I that's the wife for you." 
" You ought to have married her before the 
Duke had proposed; most certainly you ought. 



• 5> 

Sir. 



" A deuced pretty woman, with a miraculous 
lot of tin, old chap." 

If ever there was a handsome captain of a 
crack cavalry regiment, a promising young mem- 
ber of Parliament, and a rising diplomatist, tho- 
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roughly riled^ it was Captain Calverley at that 
precise moment. 

Allowance should be made for a lover just sent 
to Coventry by two very beautiful girls, as weU as 
for an author interrupted in so serious a business 
as the composition of a tragedy. 

" Madam/' he cried, turning first to the shrewd 
relict of episcopacy, " I beg to express my sincere 
tlianks for your interference in my affairs. My 
lords," he added, turning fiercely to the two 
noblemen, " I cannot express to you my ac- 
knowledgments for your troubling your right 
honourable heads so unnecessarily. Ned," he 
concluded, addressing his elder brother, "go to 
Bath !" 

He then bowed in a cold formal mamier to 
the conclave, stalked majestically into his bed- 
room, banged the door after him, and turned the 
kev. 

The Calverleys were transfixed with surprise. 
For a few minutes they stared into each others' 
blank faces. 
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" It's a case for a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendoy^^ said Lord Madras. 

" The fellow's a fool !" cried Lord Calverley, 
in a passion. 

"He's uncommon clieeky-j / think," added 
the Baronet. 

"I wash my hands of him," exclaimed the 
Bishop's widow, rising with a promptness of deci- 
sion highly characteristic of that lady. "It is 
impossible for a Calveriey to have any thing more 
to do with so degenerate a member of the family. 
He has lost our countenance for ever." 

Having pronounced tliis very severe judgment, 
she walked slowly to the door, and then descended 
the stairs, followed in single file by the rest of 
the discomfited conclave. 

After they had left the house, the bedroom 
door opened, and their still irate kinsman pre- 
sented himself with a flushed face, highly ex- 
pressive of offended dignity. He resumed his 
seat, drawing his dressing-gown around him with 
the air of a Roman patrician arranging his toga, 
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after having been bored, bothered, bnllied, and 
badgered to an extent beyond the endnranoe of 
classical flesh-and-blood. 

He cast his eyes over the very small advance 
he had made in his desperate undertaking. 

" Enter the Conspirators — " he read firom the 
authentic Ms. of what was to be his first folio. 
"Poignardo, Strichnino, the Cardinal Arsenico 
Alba, and the Marchesa Bella Donna.'^ 

" Psha!" he exclaimed impatiently, tossing 
the precious first page of fiwlscap aside, after a 
moment's rest of his head upon his hand and his 
elbow upon liis desk, " I've had enough of con- 
spirators for one day." 

He started up, and began pacing the apart- 
ment with one hand in his trousers' pocket, and 
the other behind his back. There was a look 
in tlie face of the handsome Captain to which a 
novelist's powers of portrait -painting cannot do 
justice; and when he slapped his forehead with 
his disengaged handj tightly compressed his lips, 
to the disarrangement of his moustache, and abso- 
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lutely crushed one long whisker under his arm, 
the picture of intense (fashionable) misery thus 
produced beggars imagination. 

Suddenly he stopped ; his feverish eyes seemed 
to dilate, his flushed cheek to pale with anger, 
his moustache, whiskers, and remarkably fine head 
of hair to stand on end with indignation. 

" Surely those dreadful bores cannot have 
come back ?" he asked aloud. 

There were certainly footsteps on the stairs. 

" Come up. Father Mike," cried out a power- 
ful Hibernian voice. "It's yourself will be as 
welcome as the flowers in May. This way, your 
riverence ! Mind the step, honey. This is the 
door; there's no mistake at all, at all; and the 
Captain's in ; so I'm in hopes I've got at last to 
the end of me long rambles by say and land. 
Blessed be the holy Virgin for that same I" 

" Amen I" was added in deep tones. 

The door was thrust open, and there entered 
a figure, in an overcoat that looked a good deal 
the worse for wear and dust, carrying a somewhat 
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battered hat in one hand, and a stout cudgel in 
the other. He stooped respectfully, apparently 
ushering in some one who was following. 

" Dillon !" exclaimed Captain Calverley, as he 
recognised the sun-burnt Celtic physiognomy of 
his visitor. 

"To be sure it is, every mortal inch of me," 
replied the latter, his marked features illumined 
by a broad grin. "And it won't be sorry ye'U 
be to see me. Captain dear, when I've tould ye 
what I've come to say. But here's another, the 
sight of whom will make your honour more glad 
still ; I'll go bail it will. Plase to walk in. Father 
Mike." 

Then entered, in the soutane and ordinary 
costume of a French priest, a portly figure, with 
the broad, benevolent, good-humoured features 
Arthur quickly recognised as those of his friendly 
acquaintance at Bruges, whom he had known 
during his detention in the infirmary as " Pere 
Michel," and who had fiilly realised the recommen- 
dation of the good Bishop. 
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He sprung forward to welcome him with a 
hearty shake of the hand^ though somewhat puzzled 
as to what the confessor of the nuns could have 
to say or do, that should gladden such a desperate 
man a^ himself. 

" Sit down, Pere Michel. Sit down, Mr. 
Dillon. Very glad to see you, aflber your long 
absence." 

^^Tell your story, Dillon," said the priest in 
an undertone, as they both followed their host's 
courteous invitation; he resuming his old seat, 
glancing from one to the other with a look ot 
inquiry. 

" Then, with his honour's permission, I'll begin 
at the beginning." 

Arthur nodded. 

" Ye'll remember, maybe," he began, " the 
sad business that brought me here the very last 
time I was in this big Babel of a place ?" 

" Yes, Dillon," replied the Captain, with in- 
creased gravity. 

" Well, then, afther I had completed my mis- 
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fortunate errand, I went back to Ireland to make 
some inquiries for a person I thought might be 
able to do me an important service. I found 
that he had gone to Home manj a long year ago. 
I sold every thing I could raise money upon, and 
off to Bome I went as quick as I could. I got 
there at last; a mighty fine place entirely, and 
every way worthy of the Pope — more power to 
him." 

Pfere Michel smiled, and so did Captain Calver- 
ley ; but what the Pope and the eternal city had to 
do with him, that gallant soldier could not, for the 
life of him, conceive. 

" To the Irish College I goes, and the porter 
comes to the gate. ' Is Father Mike at home?* 
says L * What Father Mike do you mane T says 
he : ^ is it Father Mike Donovan, or Father Mike 

O'Shaughnessy, or Father Mike ' ^ It's Father 

Mike O'Dogherty,' says I quite bowldly. ' Oh,' 
says he, * he went two years ago to the mission at 
Timbuctoo.' * Holy Mother! to Timbuctoe, was 
it?' says I, as terribly put to the nonplus as a poor 
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Irisliman without a friend, in a strange place afar 
off in foreign parts, could be. ' Yes ; he was sent 
by the Propaganda,' says he. ' I'm a proper gander 
meself for coming here on such a wild-goose chase,' 
I thought" 

The good Father laughed, and the Captain vo- 
lunteered a smaU addition to his friend's mirth ; 
but still was unable to see how the story or the joke 
could interest him in the slightest degree. 

'' The porter was a coimtryman, and mighty 
civil ; and he introduced me to the president, who, 
when I told him where I came from and what I 
wanted, was as good as a father to me ; and with 
his assistance I managed to leave Rome the next 
day, tlie bearer of letters to the head of the mission 
at Timbuctoo." 

Captain Calverley glanced with a mild spirit of 
inquiry in the direction of Pere Michel. He did 
not quite see the necessity of travelling into the 
interior of Africa witli such a cicerone ; but the good 
priest merely shrugged his broad shoulders, and 
returned the glance with a comical expression of 
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sympathy. The Captain submitted to his fate. At 
any rate it was better than being bored by med- 
dling relations. 

"To make a long story short," resumed the 
narrator, " after no end of difficulties and dangers 
and throubles of all kinds, I found my way to Tim- 
buctoo, and managed to get to the house of the 
missionaries. ' How's his riverence Father Mike?' 
says I to the first of the good Fathers I met. 
^ Who ?' says he. ^ Father Mike, as was sent here 
by the Propaganda,' says I, quite pat. * Oh,' says 
he, as coolly as yer please, ' he went last week to 
India,' says he. ^ Don't say that, now,' says I ; 
*for the love of the blessed saints,* says I, * don't 
be aflher telling me he's gone to Injy.' ^ He's been 
appointed to an office of trust in a monastery at 
Calcutta,' says he. 

" The short and long of it was, I up and tould 
tlie good Fathers what I came about; and they 
kindly assisted me to get out of Africky as quick as 
I could, and embark on the first vessel I might 
meet that was bound for the East Indies." 
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" My good fellow, can't you get to the end of 
your story by a short cut," mildly interposed the 
Captain ; " it's rather a long way jfrom Timbuctoo 
to Calcutta." 

" So it is, Captain dear," was the soothing 
reply ; " and a dangerous way to boot, as I found 
to my cost ; but I was obligated to go, becase it 
WBS to serve your honour I went" 

" To serve mey Dillon?" 

Pere Michel laughed again, as he observed the 
handsome Captain's look of astonishment. 

" It's thrue, for you. Captain dear ; as you 
shall see for yourself in a brace of shakes." 

Arthur looked resigned, 

" Well, to make a long story short — " 

The gallant officer elevated his eyebrows, appa- 
rently by way of protest ; then placidly twisted an 
end of his moustache. 

"I got safe to Calcutta; and mortal glad I 
was when I reached the gate of the Catholic mon- 
astery there. ' It's Father Mike I've come to see,' 
says I to the lay brother. ' You don't mean the 
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Beverend Father Michael O'Dogherh'/ says he. 
^ But I do/ says I ; * plase to tell him I'm here !* 
*But he sailed for Europe yesterday ,* says he. 
*Holy Moses, I'm ruined! I'm kilt! Fm mur- 
thered !' savs L ^ Was there ever such a misfor- 
tunate cratur as I am this blessed minute ? Oh, 
what'U I do ! what'U I do !' 

" The lay brother kindly tried to console me, 
and presently made my case known in the monas- 
tery. The Beverend Father Superior sent for me ; 
and when I had tould him all I had done and 
suffered, he insisted on paying my passage to 
Europe in the next steamer; giving me direc- 
tions where to go to find Father Mike at last* 

" And, by the blessing of the Holy Virgin, the 
ver}' first person I set my two eyes on when I 
stepped out of the railway-train at the end of my 
terrible long chase of him, was his riverence walk- 
ing along the street quite asy and comfortable. 
You may be sure I made up to him ; and when 
I had introduced myself, and tould the good Father 
what it was that had caused me to go in search of 
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hiniy he wasn't loug in making up his mind. 
Father Mike and I were on board of the Ostend 
steamer the very next morning. 

" And by the same token," concluded the nar- 
rator rather abruptly, " here we are." 

Captain Calverley became aware that Fatlier 
Mike and Pere Michel were different appellations 
for one individual ; but that was the limit of tlie 
information he had received. 

" May I take the hberty to ask," he said rather 
coldly, as he twisted the other end of his mous- 
tache, "what interest I have in this extremely 
singular story?" 

" Oh, bother I Haven't I told you. Captain 
dear ?" exclaimed the Irishman with genuine sur- 
prise. "Sure and wasn't it Father Mike, who 
married the late Lord Fitzmaurice to Geraldine 
Dillon, my kinswoman, and — " 

Arthur Calverley leapt from his chair, and 

seizing a hand of Dillon in both his own, with 

extravagant gesticulations of gratification, shook it 

warmly. 

VOL. in. s 
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" TVTiat do I not owe to yon, my dear &Dow I** 
he exclaimed with emotion. 

^^ Jnst, Captain dear," the faithfid fdlow re- 
plied, ^^the pleasure of hating that spalpeen, who 
set this rascally bosiness afloat, within an inch of 
his life." 

** No, no, Dillon, we mnst have no violence," 
remonstrated the priest, while going throngh qnite 
as powerfiil a hand-shaking. ^' Leave him to the 
law. My evidence will restore those he has so 
foully wronged to all their just rights ; and his 
punishment will follow as a matter of course." 

" Oh, I'll lave him to the law fest enough, 
Father Mike," replied his countryman, making, 
however, a reservation that it should be after he 
had given him just the laste taste in life of a 
bellyful of a bating. 

Arthur saw an iris arching that gloomy per- 
spective that had caused him to be so awftdly 
desperate as to think of writing a tragedy ; and 
the sight of it elevated his mind into a restless 
delirium of transport that made him quite as irra- 
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tional in another way. He tore off the first page 
of the precious Ms., crumpled up the conspirators, 
and threw them into the grate; then suddenly 
turned to his guests, his face radiant witli hospi- 
taliiy and benevolence, 

" If you'll stop and take luncheon, 111 dress 
and accompany you to the railway," he said quite 
cheerfully. 

" A carriage is at the door," replied the con- 
fessor. " I've arranged every thing in anticipa- 
tion, even to sending forward a courier to apprise 
the family at Windermere Court, — ^where, as doubt- 
less you already know, the Duchess has taken 
her aged relative and her cousin, — that we are 
coming." 

"What a real friend you are, father!" ex- 
claimed the grateful Arthur, with another spas- 
modic shake of tho hand. 

" Tliat's God's blessed truth, your honour I" 
added Dillon. 

Arthur suddenly left the priest and sprang to 
the bell-rope. This he gave such a desperate tug 
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as a demonstration of his oordialiiy that it bidi^e 
firom its fiistenings. He flmig it aside and hniried 
to the other, which no doubt would have shared 
its fiite, so energeticallj was he ^'on hospitaUe 
thoughts intent,'* had not the door suddenly 
opened, and the Captain's soldier-valet presented 
himself, evidently impressed with the idea that 
the peal he had just been startled by betokened 
nothing less than a conflagration. 

** Luncheon directly for these gentlemen." 

« Yes, SIT." 

^^ Excuse me just a few minutes ;" and mast^ 
as well as servant disappeared. 

*^ Didn't ye come of a good ould stock, ye 
spalpeen?" said the priest in a stage-whisper of 
a rich Milesian accent to his companion, whose 
face had suddenly flushed. " Don't ye know that 
the O'Dillon was king of the O'DiUon country 
when the Calverleys were nowhere ? — I mean no 
disrespect to the Captain, who's infinitely the best 
of a poor race : — so don't let me see ye blushing 
again when ye're called a gentleman. You've 
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been as &ithful and honourable as ever was the 
first gentleman in the land.'* 

" But ifs only an agent I am, father dear," 
remonstrated the poor fellow, not quite reconciled 
to his accession of dignitj'. 

The entrance of the servant witli a well-covered 
butler's-tray checked an impressive rejoinder. 

Tlie two had sat down to what promised a most 
substantial and appetising meal ; Father Mike had 
said grace, and both were commencing upon the 
viands, when the door of communication opened, 
and their host, in his shirt-sleeves, thrust-in his 
head. 

" There's portable soup in the house, father ; 
it can be served up in a minute." 

'' I shall do very weU with what I see before 
me, my dear sir," was the prompt reply. 

" Dillon, have some soup, there's a good fellow.'* 

" What's enough for Father Mike is lashings 
for me," replied the other. 

The Captain went back to the duties of tlie 
toilet. 
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^^ This is a capital Strasburg ham. Dillon, let 
me help you to some, with a leg of this capon.'* 

" And mighty glad I'll be to ate that same, 
father dear," said his eountiyman, accepting the 
well-filled plate. 

" There's a pdt^ de foie gras in the larder, 
father. Tou'U surely have some of that." 

The Captain's face, half covered with lather, 
appeared at the open door, and, the wet towel in 
his hand, declared that he had interrupted his 
lavation to attend to his guests. 

"Ah, that's a great delicacy, my dear Cap- 
tain," said the father good-humouredly. " I am 
a&aid my self-denial cannot withstand such an 
extraordinary temptation." 

"And part of a dindon aux trafes; it's ex- 
cellent You must indeed taste it." 

" I'm in your hands, my dear yoimg friend. 
Do as you like with me." 

"Dillon, tell my man to bring up ^Qpdtide 
fok gras and the dindon aux truffesJ*'* 

Dillon went to the head of the stairs, and to 
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tho oonstemation of every one who heard him, 
called to the servant to bring up " the patty of 
foreign grass and the ding-dong in the troughs." 

"Yo omadhauni" whispered tho good priest 
emphatically, as the agent, rubbing his hands in 
great glee, returned to his seat, *^ remember, 
now, that the pdtt! is a pie made of the livers 
of geese, and the dindon a turkey stuffed with 
truffles." 

" Holy Moses I livers of geese I Who'd have 
thought of that, now?" exclaimed Dillon, in a 
tremendous state of astonishment. ^^And why 
the dickens can't they call things by their right 
names? Isn't turkey more nat'ral to spake, and 
a dale asier ?" 

**Hold your tongue, and remember you're a 
gentleman," replied Father Mike. " Here come 
the foreign delicacies ; ate every thing as if ye'd 
been use to it all your life, and don't be betraying 
your ignorance like a brute baste, ye bogtrotter, 
or I'll never give ye absolution again as long as I 
live." 
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Dillon looked alarmed; and when the ser- 
vant placed the^a^^ and the dindon on the table^ 
allowed himself to be helped, and began to eat 
with an exaggerated assumption of relish. 

" Very fine this, Dillon?" observed the father 
inquiringly. 

" Oh, mighiy fine it is, entirely, your rive- 
rence," he answered briskly, masticating the liver 
somewhat gingerly. Then dropping his voice, 
added close to the priest's ear, " Faith, it's just 
my humble opinion that an Irish stew is a king 
to it." 

"Have some of the dindon^ my firiend; it is 
really capital," exclaimed the good father, his 
round face glowing with enjoyment. " Did you 
ever taste a better, now ?" 

" Niver, upon my life. Father Mike," replied 
his companion with immense fervour, as he dis- 
posed of the first mouthfiil ; then added confiden- 
tially, "Arrah, then, what's the like of it com- 
pared to wholesome pratees and butthermilk ?" 

" Ye'll never be a gentleman, if ye live to the 
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Day of Judgment," repKod Father Mike in tlie 
8ame tone, evidently thoroughly enjoying the 
comestible to which he had helped himself. 

"What have they given you to drink?" sud- 
denly demanded the Captain, with an ivory-backed 
brush in each hand, as he rushed in to see how his 
friends were getting on. The servant was in tho 
act of opening a bottle of pale ale. 

*^ Oh, never mind the maJt," he added hastily. 
" Bogers, open some wine directly." 
" Yes, sir. What shall it be, sir ?" 
" There's excellent Hock in tlie house, fa- 
ther. Would you prefer Hockheimer or Liebfrau- 
milch?" 

" Oh, either will do very well. Captain." 
" Dillon, old fellow, which will you take?" 
" Oh, then, I'm not so mighty particular. Cap- 
tain dear; but I think I'm most partial to the — to 
the — })edad, if the name hasn't gone dane out of 
me mind»" 

" Bring a bottle of both, Higgins ; one of Bur- 
gundy, and one of champagne." 
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" Yos, sir." 

Both disappeared again. 

The priest helped himself to the foaming tmn- 
bler that had been poured out for him. 

" Ah I" he exclaimed, fetching a deep respira- 
tion as he put down the empty glass ; " that's re- 
freshing; take a good draught, Dillon, to wash 
down the diwdon." 

The excellent counsel was followed implicitly. 

" Ah !" cried the agent, with a violent hiocup 
as he finished his tumbler ; " it's as refreshing as 
pmnp-wather, every morsel, your river^ice." Then 
he added in a whisper, with a finger an the side 
of his nose, " Jist a noggin of rale potheen in it, 
Father Mike, would make it a dale more drink- 
able.'' 

Higgins entering with the wine and glasses on 
a tray stopped fru*ther confidential opinions, and 
the guests continued their repast with subdued 
enjoyment while the green glasses were being 
fiUed. 

The good priest swallowed his Hock with tiie 
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air of a connoisseur, and the agent imitated him 
86 doselj as he could. Nevertheless, when he had 
tossed off the choice Liebfraumilch, he whispered 
to his companion, "Isn't it small cider, now, 
Father Mike?" 

" An exquisite vintage I" exclaimed the other, 
pretending not to hear tlie question, and holding 
out his glass for more« He made two or three 
sips at it, smacking his lips with evident relish. 
Dillon did the same, concluding the ceremony by 
drawing the back of his hands over his mouth. 

"Use your napkin, ye ill-mannered clown 1" 
whispered the priest 

" Oh, the napkin, is it^? what'U I do with it, 
father dear?" cried the other, taking the damask 
from his lap, where he had placed it, in close 
imitation of his companion. 

"Ate it, if ye like, ye irreclaimable bogtrot- 
ter," cried the good father impatiently. 

" Ate it I" was echoed with a look of intense 
amazement. " Ob, tMn, your riverence, it's too 
full intirely I am." 
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"Some Burgundy, Mr. Dillon?" inquired 
the attentive valet, having filled for the other 
guest. 

Dillon nodded; then watching liis reverend 
model, followed his movements with the correct- 
ness of a reflector. 

" Capital I Bouquet and flavour of the very 
choicest A matchless Hermitage, eh, Dillon ?" 

" Wonderftdly capital. Father Mike ! It bates 
the hermitage at Ballycrannigan to smither- 



eens." 



" Now, then, I'm quite ready," cried the Cap- 
tain, rushing in, as he was in the act of putting 
on his coat. "We'll just have a glass of cham- 
pagne a piece, and then be off*." 

" I'm quite at your service," promptly replied 
the priest, rising and throwing down his napkin. 
Dillon regained his feet in a moment. The cham- 
pagne-glasses bubbled up. 

" Here's to your health and Iiappinessy my 
dear sir I" exclaimed Father Mike, laying par- 
ticular stress on &e last word. 
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^^ Your health and happiness^ Captain dear !" 
echoed his humble friend. 

" Thanks, thanks ; and I drink every body's 
health and every body's happiness," replied then- 
host joyously; and then the glasses were tossed off, 
" Exquisite !" said the good father, looking 
a great deal more easy in his mind than when in 
the confessional. 

" There's the making of a tidyish kind of 
small-beer in it, anyhow," was the aside of the 
agent, as he put down his empiy glass. 

"Now, then, for the terminus!" cried the 
impatient lover. 

" If you please, sir, your scarf is a little on 
one side," observed the valet, much marvelling at 
his master's inattention in a matter of such vital 
importance; "and the waistcoat is buttoned all 
wrong. Allow me, sir." 

"Take another glass of Madame Clicquoty 
Fatlier Mike. Help yourself, Dillon." 

These directions were followed without any 
excuses, and then their host was quite ready. 
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" Higgins," said Father Mike, addressing the 
valet, "I think you had better put-up some of 
your master's things in a portmanteau, and follow 
him to Delamere Court by the next train. It's 
not unlikely he may stay several days." 

"Yes, sir. Certeinly, sir." 

" Thank you again, father, for being so thought- 
ftd. I had really forgotten every thing." 

In a few minutes Arthur Calverley was seated 
beside his friends, about to commence a journey . 
which the rainbow now glowing so brightly in his 
landscape assured him would be the most eventful 
one in his career. He reflected on what he should 
do, and on what he should say. The new position 
of affairs was one that required great delicacy of 
manipulation. He must be very careful, or the 
dead-lock would be a dead-lock still. 

What if the dear child chose to remain single, 
not to separate herself from her friend? What if 
she insisted on his marrying the Duchess ? 

Look at his prospects as favourably as he 
wouldy Arthur was sensible of a complication that 
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demanded the very nicest diplomatic caution and 
adroitness to manage. Nevertheless he was ftdl 
of hope. 

But was Monseigneur sincere ? 



CHAPTEBXI* 

love's diplomacy. 

Jack Scudamore reentered the house by the 
French window that opened into the new flower- 
garden. As it had only recently been completed, 
he had been taken on a tour of inspection by the 
two cliarming girls for whose gratification he had 
had it designed, at enormous cost; and the sight 
of their happy blooming faces, and the sound of 
tlieir joyous voices as they rambled from terrace to 
terrace, and beheld parterre after parterre of radi- 
ant blossoms, disposed in the most artistic group- 
ing, well recompensed him for his outlay. 

" A telegram, Squire," said Dawkins, putting 
a folded coloured paper into his master's hand. 

" Hope nobody's dead. Old friends, you know. 
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Sometimes survivors telegraph tlie melanchply in 
telligence." 

^^ Yes, Squire. But you'll soon know, if you 
read what's inside." 

" So I suppose ; but where's my glasses ? Oh, 
here comes the Duchess ; she'll read it for me." 

Dawkins withdrew. 

The young ladies entered, having dispossessed 
themselves of their hats and mantles. 

"What is it, papa?" inquired the elder, no- 
ticing a change in the expression of her father's 
generally happy face. 

" Somebody's sent me a telegram, my dear. 
Perhaps it's to tell me Sir Harry's broke his neck, 
or Lord Vernon's had a fit. By George, I wish 
people were as ready to send good news as they 
are to send bad I But, after all, it may be to de- 
clare tlie result of the race at Doncaster, where 
Coriolanus is to run for the Cup, you know. I 
daresay that's it" 

The Duchess made no reply, opened the paper, 
and at once proceeded to read aloud. 

VOL. IIL T 
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" * Mervjm Fitz-Jones to Jofan Scadamore, 
Esq.' — Fitz-Jones !" she repeated with marked 
emphasis. 

" Oh, it's from Fitz ; I'm go glad !" exclaimed 
Geraldine, dapping her hands. 

" a've just arrived in Engknd, and am coming 
by express. My love to the dear little kittens.' " 

The Duchess flung the paper disdainftJly away. 
It was instantly pounced upon by G^raldine, as 
something inexpressibly precious. 

^^ Of course, papa, you are at liberty to invite 
who you like to your own house." 

^^Yes, my dear," replied the Squire, as if 
thanking her for the privUege. 

*^ And it is only right and proper that Greraldine 
should see her own brother as much and as often 
as she pleases." 

" Yes, darling mamma," answered the orphan 
in her tonderest accents. 

" But I do not like this Mr. Fitz-Jones ; he is 
very forward and presuming. I think a merchant's 
clerk, or a bagman, or whatever he is, ought not 
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to take such liberties. To send monkeys to me, 
indeed ; and to refer to me as a kitten, — I won't 
put up with it. So during his visit I shall go and 
stay at Brabazon Lodge." 

" My dear, the poor fellow means no harm." 

" Dear Fanny, don't go away." 

" I detest the very name of the man I" 

" Mr. Fitz-Jones I" cried Dawkins, as loud as 
he could bawl, as he opened the door. 

The Duchess shrunk back, expecting to see a 
snobbishly-dressed mercantile-looking individual, 
with possibly a pen behind his ear, and his pockets 
filled with samples. 

Geraldine sprung forward; not troubling her 
warm heart witli any idea of her brother's costume. 
He might come in gaiters and a pigtail, for all she 
cared. The visitor was her "Fitz;" that was 
enough for her affectionate nature. 

The Squire stood still, with one hand project- 
mg forward, apparently for a welcome, and an 
indescribable funny kind of look in his honest 
face. 
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Presently there appeared in the doorway a 
handsome young fellow in the imposing uniform of 
a Captain of Lancers ; but with an empty sleeve, 
with his eyeglass to liis eye, and an air of unmis- 
takable fashion in his general appearance; while 
a saucy smile Ut up his features, as a joyous glance 
from his bright brown eyes roved from one to the 
other of the little party before him. 

" It is Fitz !" exclaimed his sister with ;i cry 
of delight, as she sprung towards him, and flung 
her arms about his neck. 

"Yes, my pet," replied the young officer, 
tlu'owing his one arm affectionately round her 
waist " It's either Fitz, or an uncommon good 
imitation of him. Well, Squire, how are you? 
and how's every body, and every body's wife, and 
every body's daughter? Won't you introduce 
me?" 

They had shaken hands very cordially just be- 
fore tliis question was put, the Duchess standing a 
little aloof, but regarding the scene with mingled 
feelings of interest and embarrassment 
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"Oil, certainly," ropliod Jack Scudamore, 
chnckliug as lie advanced towardH his daughter. 
** Don't you remember reading in the papers about 
a Captain Pitzmaurice, my dear, who distinguished 
himself last year in Lidia?" 

" Perfectly." 

"Allow me to introduce you. Captain: — my 
daughter, the Duchess of Porchester." 

The Captain bowed, and the lady curtseyed, 
witli a tremendous assumption of gravity in one, 
and an air of being dreadfully puzzled in the 
other. 

" But, papa, I do not quite understand," said 
the Duchess ; "I thought that this gentleman's 
name was — a — Fitz-Jones — was it not ?" 

" Quite right. Duchess," replied the yomig 
officer, holding himself very upright, after another 
graceful genuflexion, and twirling the end of a 
small light moustache with fashionable sang froid; 
" I had the honour of bearing that illustrious ap- 
pellation — for about five minutes." 

Geraldine laughed very merrily. 
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You see, my dear," interposed the Squire, 
in some apparent oonfiision. 

"But I dofi't see, papaT said the young 
lady, turning round upon him rather sharply. '^ I 
was led to believe that Pitz" (she dropped the 
plebeian affix, perhaps unconsciously) " had entered 
a merchant's counting-house somewhere in the 
East. Indeed, if I was not dreaming, I read a 
letter from him, offering to sell soy and rice and 
pepper." 

"A decided sell, certainly. Eh, Squire?" 
whispered the pretended clerk to liis somewhat 
flustered friend. 

" Oh, here comes Monseigneur ! He^ll ex- 
plain the affair to you, my dear, better than I 



can." 



The door opened, and not only the good Bi- 
shop, but the venerable dowager, in a wheel-chair, 
directed by her respectftd and respectable butler, 
entered; the former stooping and listening with 
the greatest possible attention and interest to tlie 
still voluble old lady. 
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The young Captain received a hearty welcome 
&om the prelate, as soon as he had released himself 
from the dowager's affectionate embrace, evidently 
reciprocating the warmth of feeling it manifested. 

" Monseignenr," cried the elder of the two 
yonng ladies approaching him, with her handsome 
features stUl wearing a look of intense perplexity, 
" I have been referred to you for an explanation 
of this most extraordinary mystery about my dar- 
ling Geraldine's brother." 

" Well, you see, my dear Duchess — " 

" But I dorCt see, Monseigneur," she repeated 
in a higher key. 

"Your father thought," continued the ami- 
able Bishop with his most benevolent smile, " that 
it would be better, instead of letting the young 
gentleman devote himself to the uncongenial 
drudgery of a merchant's oflSce, to purchase an 
exchange for him into a cavalry-regiment ordered 
to India; but to prevent any annoyance to him 
as the possessor of a dropped title, he continued 
the name, while it was given out that the ex-Earl 
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had become content with a veiy mnch humbler 
position," 

"Oh, indeed!" cried the lady, apparently 
mnch amused, yet a little offended. Then she 
turned quickly round to her father : " Papa, of 
all tlie sly-boots that ever came under my ob- 
servation, you have shown yourself to us two poor 
deluded girls the most artful." 

Greraldine had seized hold of his hand, and 
was kissing it, with grateful tears welling from 
her soft brown eyes. 

"I shoiddn't have been able to have done it 
without the Bishop's assistance," observed Jack 
Scudamore, apologetically. 

" I'm afraid that I am the chief offender^ 
Duchess," added the prelate ; " but your father's 
heart is as soft as wax, my child, so I fomid 
no great difficulty in moulding it to a generous 
purpose, — in behalf too, remember, of the dear- 
est friends of his beloved daughter." 

The Duchess looked him ftiU in the face. She 
saw nothing tliere to make her angry. On the 
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contrary, Bhe beheld what softened her excited 
feelmgs. She seized his hand and reverently 
kissed the ring upon it, while her bright eyes 
were dimmed by the moisture that trembled on 
their long lashes. 

Monseigneur stooped down and kissed her 
forehead ; his own orbs appearing a little misty. 

" Forget and forgive, Fanny," cried the cheery 
voice of Jack Scudamore. " 1 don't think we've 
done any great harm, after all." 

" I never shall forgot, papa," she exclaimed 
with even more than her usual impetuosiiy, aa 
she dashed the tears from her cheeks. 

" She does look very well indeed," cried the 
shrill voice of the dowager, in reply to some ob- 
servation from her grand-nephew, who wiw leaning 
over her chair, watching the scene with consider- 
able interest, in spite of his assumed nonchalance ; 
"just as I used to look when I first went to Court, 
my dear. The dear good King, in fact, assured 
my dear lord, that — " 

What George the Third had said confidentially 
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to his Lord-Chamberlain did not transpire; for, 
whilst the picturesque old lady was pausing to re- 
member, the door again opened, and the load 
voice of Dawkins aimounced " Captain Calverley, 
the Beverend Mr. O'Dogherty, and Mr, Dillon," 

The greatest excitement immediately became 
visible in the little party. The young ladies looked 
at each other a telegram of tremendous importance. 
Jack Scudamore glanced at the Bishop, and Mon- 
seigneur gazed suggestively towards Captain Fitz- 
maurice, who had sprung forward to welcome his 
old comrade. 

Then ensued a general hand-shaking, and a 
confusion of noisy exclamations quite as joyous, 
Dillon coming in for a liberal share. He threw 
himself at the feet of the Bishop as soon as he be-* 
held that dignitary ; and whether it was that he 
was elated with the blessing he then obtained, the 
kindly reception he met with, or the wine he had 
drunk before starting on his journey, certain it is 
that he told his story with double the vivacity he 
had infused into its first recitaL 
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It was rather a singular &ct^ that the most in- 
terested of his audience was the very person who, 
in the morning, had so much difficulty in seeing 
how the deuce the rigmarole of a story could be 
connected with hinu He was quite alive now to 
the connection, and shouted and laughed at every 
stage of those wonderful travels even more loudly 
than Captain Fitzmaurice. 

Further explanations foUowed ; when it ap- 
peared that the young officer received a telegram 
in India, apprising him of the discovery of the 
priest who had married his father and mother; 
that he had met Dillon in Calcutta ; and that they 
had returned in the same steamer; the agent and 
the confessor having reserved that portion of the 
interesting narrative. 

It now came out that those horrid papists, the 
Bishop of Melpotamos and honest Jack Scuda- 
more, had been plotting, scheming, planning, in 
this awfully secret way, to insure the happiness 
of two Protestant orphans, who had, without the 
slightest fault of their own, been suddenly reduced 
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to the greatest social degradation from a position 
of affluence and dignity. 

As I have ahready intimated, the Squire's wife 
had, on her deathbed, desired that her daughter 
should be educated as a Protestant; and so reli- 
gioasly had he frdfiUed the promise he had then 
made, that he had taken the most jealous care 
that no Roman- Catholic influence should aftect 
her. Moreover, when he had ascertained that her 
affectionate friend and playmate had been per- 
suaded to seek consolation in the walls of a foreign 
convent, he had appealed to his old tutor for as- 
sistance, with what result the reader is already 
informed. 

But I have not yet done with the tableau vward 
I have just been arranging. It must be imagined 
that the serious are grouped together in animated 
gossip, and that two couples had paired-off in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Captain Calverley was aware that the critical 
moment of his life had arrived. If ever he had 
occasion for a display of diplomatic finesse, it was 
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at this particular time. He knew that the com* 
plication was in so delicate a state of difficulty tliat 
he must produce his ultimatum. 

He had drawn Geraldine aside. He had, of 
course, been talking to her in that impressive style 
common to handsome officers of crack regiments 
when they obtain a favourable opportunity for the 
display of peculiarly manly eloquence; but he 
knew very well that he must exercise a miracu- 
lous amount of caution. And very prudent he 
was. 

The young lady, on her part, was singularly 
free from mundane troubles. This was evident in 
those dove-like eyes, softer and more tender in 
their expression than ever, and in that fresh ra- 
diant youthfrd face, looking as jubilant as a seraph 
bringing an unpolluted soul to heaven; a sense of 
happiness more exquisite than any enjoyment she 
could have known in a cloister. She was delighted 
to have the hero of her childish dreams, the idol 
of her girlish worship, again near her; to hear the 
voice that had so often thrilled her sensitive na- 
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tore, and look on the bandsome features and noble 
figure that had for so many happy years of dreamy 
speculation been her beau ideoL 

Her conscioasness of pleasure in the present 
apparently was quite as much as she was able to 
appreciate at once. It left no room for the de- 
lightful past^ of course; therefore it could not 
have included a future of any kind. She smiled, 
she laughed, her eyes glistened; in diort, ber 
heart seemed as light as a feather. 

It was while in this enviable mood that her 
lover pointed to the other couple, who, to all ap- 
pearance, were equally well pleased with each 
other and with all the world. 

" Your brother has greatly improved," he said. 

" Yes, dear Fitz has become quite nice-look- 
ing," was the unsuspicious reply; "and he's so 
full of spirits too. It's very long since I have 
seen him in such a lively humour." 

" The Duchess seems greatly amused by him," 
he added in much the same tone. She was 
laughing heartily. 
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" I am glad to see darling Fanny so pleased ; 
and am delighted to see dear Fitz trying to 
please her. They were excellent friends once, 
you know ; that is, before her marriage with the 
Duke." 

" Oh, ah. Yes. I remember," replied the 
Captain, as naturally as if the affair had escaped 
his recollection. "He rather liked her, didn't 
he?" 

" Every one must like her," cried the faithful 
friend. " Fanny has the most lovable nature 
that ever existed." 

"I think I'd better not advance further in 
that direction," said the cautious diplomatist to 
himself. 

" Now, Fitz, as I believe that you have a good 
heart and a loyal nature, I will take you into my 
confidence." 

This was said by the Duchess to Lord Fitz- 
maurice, as I shall now call him, about the same 
time the preceding little dialogue was going on. 
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The young soldier elevated his eyebrows, while 
pleased surprise gleamed in his gaze. He thought 
she was joking, but was quite willing to appre- 
ciate the pleasantry of the jest 

" Swear that you will keep my secret," she 
whispered. 

^' I swear r^ murmured her companion with 
such intense emphasis, that it had quite a sepul- 
chral effect 

"You see those young people yonder?" the 
Duchess inquired. 

" Turtle-doves out of a cage !" 

"Exactly. I intend them to enter the cage 
matrimonial." 

"I thought they would have flown Aere oi 
their own accord. I suppose there's seed in the 
box, and a bit of sugar between the bars." 

"Now don't be nonsensical. It's a serious 
business." 

" What, matrimony ? Solemn fact, that" 

" How provoking you are, Fitz I" 

" But what am I expected to do, Duchess ?" 
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"If you call me Duchess, I'll call you Fitz- 
Jones." 

" Oh, you spiteful 1 But rCimporte. Any 
thing for a quiet life. Enlighten me as to the 
difficulty." 

" My darling Greraldine has got an odd idea 
in her pretty little head, tliat I ought to marry 
Captain Calverley." 

" What an absurd cliild I" 

"And she thinks that he would be very 

happy, and that I should be very happy, if I 

f 

were to have him." 

^^ Preposterous !" exclaimed the young officer, 
with exaggerated disinterestedness. " It wouldn't 
do at any price." 

" Then you will help me in an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, to get those two joined in- 
separably in the bonds of holy wedlock ?" 

" I see. To be sure I will." 

She gave him her hand, and it was warmly 
pressed. 

In anoilier corner were the Bishop, Fathei 

VOL. IIL u 
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Mike, and Jack Scudamore ; to all appearance so 
absorbed in an animated discussion, as to be totrfly 
unaware of what was going on at no very great 
distance from them. Their conversation, however, 
did not quite favour that conclusion. 

« I think. Jack, every thing is proceeding as 
favourably as you could desire,'* observed the first 

" Not a doubt of it, Monseigneur," said the 
confessor. "Leave the yoimg people to them- 
selves ; the comedy will come to as pretty an end- 
ing as we could wish." 

" It's a race in the dark, Harry," replied the 

Squire. " One can't know which horse is win- 

• ^* 
nmg. 

*• Don't seem to be watching them," inter- 
]x>s^ the prelate, ** or they'll take the alarm." 

*'Well, as I was saying," Jack Scodamcxre 
began again in his natoral key, "B<mnie Lass 
challenged, and presoith- the pack burst into fidl 
choruss and then — ^" 

But I need not take the reader further in that 
ailv«:tiire. 
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I have anoiher couple to dispose o£ The 
dowager had found a listener in Dillon, and was 
intent on making the most of him. She had en« 
tirely forgotten his identity; indeed was under the 
impression that he was a stranger of distinction. 

^' Of course you remember' his most gracious 
majesty, the dear good King, George the Third." 

" Oh, yes, my lady 1" was shouted ; and added 
in a lower tone, " I never so much as set eyes on 
his blessed pigtail." 

" Did you ever dance the Saraband?" 

"Did I ever dance with Sarah Band, my 
lady ? Faith, then, I might at a wake, or a pat- 
tern, if she was to the fore." 

" The dear good Kiiig said I danced it admir- 
ably ; and so did the sweet Queen and the charm- 
ing Princesses ; and my dear lord said that I danced 
it divinely." 

" Oh, I belave it, my lady ; ye'd dance it now, 
I daresay, iligantly." Then he muttered, "I'd 
like to see ye footing a jig, old girl. Bedad, ye'd 
cover the buckle now fiunously, wouldn't ye ?" 
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While this relic of the old court is drawing 
npon her reminiscences, I will return to the first 
pair of lovers. 

" Don't you think they make a handsome con- 
pie ?" inquired Arthur, still directing Greraldine's 
attention to the very lively pair before them. 

" Yes, Arthur," was the reply. 

" I never knew two people so admirably suited 
to each other in every way," he added, quite as if 
without any arrihe pens^e whatever. 

" Do you think so ?" she exclaimed in a toiie 
of surprise. 

"How could I think otherwise? Fitz is so 
warm-hearted and joyous, besides being as brave 
a fellow as ever fought and bled for his country." 

This eulogium on her brother was very agree- 
able to Geraldine. She smiled so bewitchingly 
that the cautious diplomatist was emboldened to 
proceed in the same course. 

"I think the Squire would be delighted to 
bring it about," he added, still as coolly as if most 
rigidly impartial. " He's always been very fond of 
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Fitz, you know ; so I'm sure tlieir marriage would 
make him very happy." 

" He w very fond of dear Fitz ; and I daresay 
it might make him very happy to have him for a 
son-in-law." 

" Nothing can be more certain. Then what a 
capital thing it would be for Fitz I Tlie Squire 
would be certain to make him his heir ; and with 
the Windermere-Court Estate in addition to his 
patrimonial property, he would support his peerage 
with perfect magnificence." 

" Oh, would he ? What a good thing I But—" 

" He would be uncommonly happy with her, 
too." 

" Oh, yes, Arthur. But—" 

"And she would be extremely happy with 
him. She has scarcely been half-an-hour in his 
socieiy, and see how supremely happy she looks." 

" Yes, Arthur, I begin to tliink you are right, 
I haven't seen dear Fanny look so thoroughly 
gratified, I don't know when." 

"Then it's a settled thing. Suppose we use 
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onr best endeavonrB — secreflj, yon know — to bring 
it about" 

^^ Oh, I should be so glad to do any flung likely 
to insure the happiness of my darling Fanny !" 

The attacM saw that the ultimatum must be 
produced at once. 

" Yes, Geraldine/* he said with a particularly 
moumfol voice and look ; ** you are amiably ready 
to secure the happiness of your friend, of your 
brother, of your uncle — ^indeed I think I may add 
of the entire world — except yourfaUhful lover /** 

" Arthur I" 

" Your indifference to my fiite has made me 
take a resolution to banish myself from your en- 
chanting presence for ever." 

" Arthur dear, don't say that" 

** Yes, Greraldine, I must seek occupation to 
divert my melancholy ; and court danger to find 
an honourable termination to my blighted hopes. 
I shall volunteer to join the force now about to 
embark for the war in CShina." 

" You must not say such horrid words, dear 
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Arthnr. It is quite cruel of you to think of doing 
such a thing. If you would only wait — " 

" For how long, dear Qeraldine ? You see the 
troops are ordered to embark next week." 

" dear I you are very, very unkind. If 
you would only wait till — ^till dear Fanny is out of 
her mourning." 

It wanted a little more than a month to make 
up the year. Tlie gallant Captain appeared to 
hesitate. 

"Will you promise me then to become my 
wife ?" he inquired, his heart beating a great deal 
too fast for that of a diplomatist engaged in ar- 
ranging a difficult complication. 

" Y-e-s, dear Artlmr ;" and she held out her 
hand. He pressed it to his lips with a fervour 
totally at variance with the studied indifference 
with which he had been carrying on the nego- 
tiation. 

"!£[allo!" cried Lord Fitzmaurice, after hav- 
ing stolen a glance at the lovers. " I don't 
think our interposition will be necessary. Those 
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precious turtles are billing and cooing like old 
booter 

" What were they doing, Fitz ?" demanded the 
Duchess, eagetly. 

^^ I am afi^d I shall make but a humble imi- 
tation of a sublime original ; but Til try/' 

Thereupon he took the hand of his lovelj corn- 
panion, and kissed it with passionate devotion. 

" You provoking creature !" exclaimed the 
blushing Duchess, fiiintly attempting to withdraw 
her hand. 

" Yoicks ! Hark forward ! hark forward !" 
shouted Jack Scudamore, who had been furtively 
watcliing the scene. 

"Jack, you'll spoil all!" cried the Bishop, 
forcibly laying hold of one of his arms. 

" My son, you must really be quiet," added 
the confessor, seizing the other. 

" Oh, I forgot. Yes," he went on with osten-. 
tatious loudness, " we ran into our fox in glorious 
style," &c. &c. 

" What's that thick stick you have in your 
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hand?" inquired the dowager. "Tliey did not 
cany such things at court in my time ; my dear 
lord always bore a white wand. What's it for?" 

" Is it this nate little bit of a twig, you mane, 
my lady ?" replied Dillon, looking at a tremendous 
bludgeon. "What is it for? oh, it's just for 
dusting a jacket that wants it badly." Adding 
in a lower tone, " I've promised the priest I won't 
hurt a hair of the villain's head; but, bedad, if I 
catch him, his ugly hide will never forget the 
bating he'll get 1" 

Ah, these mental reservations so common 
among Catholics t Of course Dillon was a Jesuit 
in disguise. 

Presently the two girls went to each other ; and 
after a little whispering the Duchess kissed her 
friend very affectionately, and led her away ; then 
the two gallant Captains hastened to each other, 
and spasmodically shook hands; lastly the three 
sly dreadful old papists came towards them with 
beaming faces and ejaculations of the most cordial 
congratulation. 
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At the end of dear Fanny^s monming, Gleral- 
dine's marriage with Arthur Calverley took place. 
A similar happy event came off on the same day, 
and the same hour, and at the same church. Cap- 
tain the Viscount Fitzmaurice led to the hymeneal 
altar, as the communion-rails are somewhat 
heathenishly termed in the newspapers, Frances 
Duchess of Porchester. 

On the first hride the Squire bestowed a por- 
tion of ten thousand pounds, which enabled the 
well-married Calverleys to reconcile themselves to 
the match. Respecting the other union, an ar- 
rangement was made between the high contract- 
ing parties that they should live with the Squire for 
the best part of the year, and that he should live 
with them at Maurice Court the remaining months. 

I must not omit a remarkable fact The two 
brides, having been duly married according to the 
Protestant form in their parish-church, chose to 
be married over again in the Boman-Catholic 
chapel ; Monseigneur ofEciating, assisted by Fa- 
ther Michael. Whether it was merely feminine 
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caprice, or proceedod from a sense of gratitude 
and respect, I leave to the decision of the unpre- 
judiced reader ; but it seemed to make the heretic 
couples extremely happy ; and it was difficult to 
say which of the three scheming, plotting, dread- 
fully-artful old papists it gratified most. 

It is only necessary here to add that some little 
time after the events I have been recording, there 
was in England a grand papal promotion, in 
which the Bishop of Melpotamos was raised to tlie 
dignity of Cardinal, and the Rev, Michael O'Do- 
gherty elevated to a bishopric. It is generally 
admitted by their co-religionists, who know these 
worthy men best, that they are among the most 
liberal and enlightened members of the Catholic 
hierarchy. 

In due time both of my charming heroines 
gave hostages to Fortune — I should say, to their 
delighted husbands ; and the faithful friends almost 
immediately began to arrange the ftiture of the 
young gentleman and young lady in long clothes ; 
and an uncommon pretty romance they anticipated. 
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Gteraldine's daughter was of course a miniatiire 
Greraldine ; but Fanny's son, whom both &ther 
and mother had insisted on naming after his 
grandfather, all his hunting-friends emphatically 
declared to be a focket Jack Scudamore, to his 
unspeakable gratification and pride. 

They made good wiyes and good mothers. Of 
course, how could such true womanly natures do 
otherwise ? They were indeed as perfect in their 
domestic relations as a Divine Proyidence intended 
they should be; better women in real feminine 
virtues than the most rigid convent seclusion and 
religious discipline could have made them. 

Genddine won even the severe Bishop's widow 
to acknowledge that she was a model female Cal- 
verley. As for her beautiftd cousin, the gentie- 
men of the Delamere Hunt were but of one 
opinion, and it was indorsed by the county. She 
was every thing they had expected her to be from 
their first acquaintance. But what of that ? What 
else could she have been? Was she not Jack 
Scudamore's Daughter? 



CHAPTER XII. 

POETICAL JUSTICE — WITH A VENGEANCE ! 

In Uio mean time the parish of Dolomoro Parva 
had boon going (m quite as well as could be ex-' 
poc3ted under the circumstances. A new Vicar 
ha<l been appointed, and had at first performed 
tlie Hervices to extremely thin benches. Some 
cliangOH liad b(»on made in the decorations of the 
new church ; the gaudy drapery about tho altar 
had boon suporsodod by the fair white linen eloth 
of tlie communion-table ; tho great cross above it 
liad boon taken away ; and the little recopta(5les 
for holy water removed, with the lighted tapers 
tliat bunit. around tho picture oftlie Virgin and 
Child. 

ThoHO alterations, however, were not deemed 
ftufficient, no one being more discontented witli 
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neverthelesfi he is obl^ed to conform to them. He 
is a prisoner for life, with worse than prison-dis- 
cipline and prison fiire. 

Alas for the Bev. Basil Flynlynunon ! he sees 
now — a good deal too late — that it might have 
been better for him had he edited his pit^iosed 
new edition of ^sdiylns, or continned to grow 
prize china-asters, and take pupils. He is a me- 
morable example of zeal without judgment. 

Mr. Samuel Perkins did not remain long at 
Delamere Parva after the arrival of the new Vicar. 
Perhaps the Hon. and Bev. Adolphus expressed a 
wish to revive the defimct brotherhood of St. Hil- 
debrand, which alarmed the lean Curate ; and, to 
secure the comfort of his poor legs, he resigned. 
He shortly after accepted a Welsh curacy in a 
mountain parish with an unpronounceable name, 
where, with a stipend totally out of proportion 
with the prodigality of its consonants, he married, 
and had a family that soon threatened to become 
as numerous as his congregation, the bulk of the 
population being Methodists. 
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The Bishop's nephew was equally zealous as his 
predecessor, but a good deal wiser in his genera- 
tion. He cared very little for the High-Church 
movement ; but as he found that he could not get 
his congregation together without it, he shortly 
appeared a greater Puseyito than Dr. Pusey him- 
self. It was in vain that the churchwarden remon- 
strated ; it was equally useless for his supporters to 
grumble : they found, unfortunate religious frogs 
as they were, that they had exchanged Vicar Log 
for Vicar Stork. The honourable and reverend's 
very High-Church connections seemed to make 
very High -Church principles matters of course; 
and in the schools, among the poor, or in the pul- 
pit, he gathered about him a throng of fair enthu- 
siasts, who not only furnished him with the latch- 
keys to their street-doors, but to their purses. 

Prominent among his fair ac^irers was Lu- 
cretia Brabazon. Her weakness, in the shape of 
aristocratic predilections, led the brewer's heiress, 
strong-minded woman though she was, to feel an 
interest for the new pastor she had never felt for 
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the old ; and when he called upon her, ostensibly 
for her counsel rather than for her subscription, 
and talked confidentiallj to her of the great people 
with whom he had been in the habit of associating, 
he met with no difficulty in laying the foundation 
of a very friendly alliance. 

By this time she had become tired of her 
classical freak ; her objects of natural history she 
had previously bestowed on the Delamere Mu- 
seum ; her coUection of statues she now sent as a 
donation to the Delamere Athenaeum. She dressed 
in a prim little poke-bonnet and black cloak, and 
— ^marvellous change 1 — ^went about the village dis- 
tributing tracts. 

But the Honourable and Eeverend Adolphus 
De Oourcy excited her ambition to attempt a 
higher religious flight Why should she not, she 
thought, be th^ founder of a sect? There was 
Lady Huntingdon Connection, — why not Miss 
Brabazon's ? There were Muggletonians, Brown- 
ists, and followers of Joanna Southcote, — why 
not of Lucretia Brabazon ? There were Puseyites 
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in the Church of England, — why not Braba- 
zonians ? 

It was upon this element in the capacity of 
the strong-minded woman [that the new Vicar 
skilfully experimentalised. He gave it a bias, 
and then a practical purpose. Soon afterwards, 
extensive alterations were made in Brabazon 
Lodge; and the religious community were star- 
tled by the intelligence that it had become a 
Protestant convent, of which Miss Brabazon was 
the lady superior, and tlie Honourable and Re- 
verend Adolphus De Courcy the spiritual director. 

Several of the fair enthusiasts had joined the 
sisterhood, and the establishment appeared to be 
going on with surprising success ; " Mother Lu- 
cretia," as she was siyled, conducting herself with 
commendable propriety. 

It chanced however one morping, when the 
nuns had returned from vespers, a lay sister, 
wearing the features of Patty Clark, entered with 
a face a great deal more secular in its expression 
than her dress. 
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'^ A visitor is at the grille, who demands to 
see the mother superior/' she said. 

*^ Is he a hiyman?" inquired Mother Lucre- 
tia. ** If he is, send him away." 

** He is a layman, my mother. He declares 
that his name is Potter, — Greneral Potter, of the 
Nizam's Irregulars, I think he said ; just arrived 
from India." 

" Cousin Potter !" exclaimed the mother su- 
perior, clasping her hands together in a sudden 
transport of extremely mundane ecstasy. 

Signs of the deepest excitement immediately 
became evident throughout the sisterhood. 

" I mtist see him, my daughter. Conduct him 
to the parlour of the convent without a moment's 

delay." 

The lay sister disappeared amidst evidences of 
commotion among the nuns. There was a general 
throwing-up of hands, and much casting-up ot 
eyes ; whether by way of appeal or protest, I can- 
not say. 

"You should remember your vows, my mo- 
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ther," observed an elderly sister, bearing a strong 
resemblance to Miss Pincher of the Fashionable 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. 

" So I do, my daughter," replied Mother 
Lucretia in the same grave tone. " I made a vow 
to cousin Potter, behind the great mash-tun in 
my father's brewery, when he was on the point 
of leaving England as a cadet, tliat I would be 
his wife whenever he should return from India 
a great general, and claim my hand." 

Tremendous excitement became visible among 
the dark-robed recluses; with the younger ones 
especially. 

" He luis returned a great general," added 
the Mother Lucretia, with the look and gesture 
of a Siddons. " He has come to claim me as his 
wife." 

The old nims looked horror-struck. 

" I dare not break that sacred vow. My daugh- 
ters," she continued in a low but very emphatic 
tone, " you don't know cousin Potter. Were I to 
refuse him, he'd bum the house about your ears," 
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A general chorus of shrieks and exclamations 
of affright followed the mother superior's rapid 
step to the parlour. 

Brabazon Lodge underwent a last transforma- 
tion. The sisterhood had to find a new home; 
for in a month it became the residence of Mrs. 
General Potter and her husband. She excused 
herself to the Honourable and Eeverend Adolphus 
De Coiu-cey with the very natural plea, that cir- 
cumstances over which she had no control had 
changed her vocation. The Bishop's nephew pru- 
dently made no objection, and married the lady 
with as little scruple as he would have previously 
received her confession. 

Mrs. General Potter made by no means a bad 
wife. She was always a little eccentric; but 
became reconciled to the fact, that she was much 
better adapted to found a family than a sect. 

DiUon returned to Ireland, reinstated in the 
agency, and with other soUd proofs of the gra- 
titude of those he had served so faithfully; but 
prosperous as his circimfistances were, he could 
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not be induced to assume the appearance or posi- 
tion of a gentleman, as his friend and country- 
man Father Mike had suggested. His little bit 
of a twig did not come into operation, as the 
wearer of tlie jacket it was intended to dust had 
drunk himself into a fit of apoplexy before the 
avenger arrived at Maurice Court ; and the pre- 
tender to the title had started for Australia as 
soon as he learnt that the fraud by which he had 
profited had been discovered, and that the police 
were on his track. 

I have yet to dispose of another couple. They 
being the lowest in the author's estimation, have 
been the last thought of. But let justice be done^ 
though the heavens fall. In this winding-up act 
I shall take special care that justice shall be done ; 
and liability shall be most carefully estimated. The 
result, I hope, will be pronounced satisfactory, 
except to the sufferers. 

The reader will be good enough to imagine a 
fir-wood, separated from cliffs overhanging the sea, 
on the south-western coast of England, by an irre«* 
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golar dope of sand, dotted over with dumps of 
moss and other herbage, from which the surroond- 
ing soil has been blown away. The diffs are high, 
but composed entirely of sand, in which the action 
of wind and rain has formed steep " chines," up 
which smugglers and preventive men have made 
paths from the beach below. 

A path may be seen running through the 
shady wood, which leads in one direction to the 
high-road, in another to a little watering-place 
in considerable request for its mild climate and 
fine prawns. There are not many visitors at pre- 
sent, for the fir-wood, the favourite promenade, 
3eems quite deserted. In the path to the road, 
and in the one to the half-dozen bathing-ma- 
chines, and then to the village, not an individual 
is to be seen. 

Nevertheless it is not entirely deserted. There 
is a clump of brushwood and tall ferns at one par- 
ticular spot near the steepest part of the slope, 
whare any one lying in the fern may command 
a view of the two paths, the ascent from the beach, 
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and the wide-spreading ocean^ without being ob- 
served except by passing wood-pigeons. 

It was here that two men had thrown them- 
selves, apparently for rest after a long journey, 
for their clothes were covered with dust; moreover 
they bore evidence of having suffered from con- 
tact with brambles or other destructive obstruc- 
tions, for they were miquestionably somewhat 
ragged. 

It may easily be believed from this, that they 
were not of the class of persons who had their 
names inscribed as visitors to the neighbouring 
little watering-place in the Pravmington Gazette; 
indeed their appearance was so thoroughly disre- 
putable, that the most sociably disposed of those 
rather unsocial people would have preferred walk- 
ing on the other side of the way, had they seen 
them approaching. They had the immistakable 
tramp appearance, mingled largely with the 
equally immistakable scamp demeanour. A po- 
liceman, of ever so limited an experience, would 
have arrested them at sight. He would be sure 
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that thejr were quite unable to give a respectable 
account of themselves. 

I shall not go into pre-Baphaelite details of 
their picturesque rascality. Let it suffice that 
iheir fragmentary wardrobe and dose-cropped 
hair suggested a strong suspicion of their being 
jail-birds — ^tickets of no leave, hiding there for 
some unlawftd purpose. 

One, a man of taU sinewy frame, wearing 
around one ankle an iron ornament that appeared 
to have been reoentlj filed, was resting a long 
black-tnfied chin, belonging to a narrow cunning 
visage, on a pair of large bony hands, and his 
elbows on the sand, as he lay his length, glancing 
his blood-shot eyes now over the sea, now through 
the wood. 

When I add that his companion was a short 
thick fellow of ebony complexion, the intelligent 
reader will at once recognise two subordinate cha- 
racters in this story. They were convicts escaped 
fixmi Portland. 

Sambo was sitting concealed behind the trunk 
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of an old thorn, a few yards distant only from the 
line of tall firs that ended the wood on that side. 
He seemed to be greatly elated at his freedom, 
for he occasionally emitted his peculiar guttural 
laugh; but every now and then the greenish-white 
eyeballs shot a phosphoric glare as he glanced at 
the stern gloomy visage of his companion. 

The latter did not look by any means in a 
laughing humour. Whether dissatisfied with his 
thoughts or his tobacco, I cannot say ; but he was 
employed in reflection and mastication. 

Sambo began to sing. He was not quite a 
Sims Reeves ; but considering that the poor fellow 
had no voice and quite as little ear, his perform- 
ance was creditable. He possessed the fiirther 
recommendation of being a genuine Ethiopian 
• serenader, not a sham. 

" I wish I was a brewer's 'oss, 

But twelve months in de 'ear." 

It was intended to go to the time of" Dixie's Land,'* 
but was not very readily recognised as such. 
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" You know why I wish to be brewer's 'oss, 
massa ?" he iuqmred. 

The white man did not deign to give him an 
answer. Unabashed the other continued his song : 

" I'd turn my 'ead where was my taiJ, 
And drink up all de beer !** 

" goUy, massa I dat prime, eh?" 

He gobbled and chuckled in tremendous 
glee. 

" Hold yoiu* row, you tarnation fool !" replied 
his superior. " I am't in no humour for such 
catterwauling. I want to be out of this cussed 
old used-up country. I'm sick o' the Britishers. 
An almighty mean lot they are, that's a fact I A 
mosquito couldn't get blood out of 'em. Better 
be a dog under the stars and stripes." 

" I no want to be dog in Merriky, massa. 
Like betterer to be free nigger among de Brit- 
ishers. Spose you go, massa, and leave Sam- 
bo." 

"That cock won't fight, I teU ye. I think 
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you knows what Hiram Whittler is when he's 
riled. He am't then like to trouble hisself about 
the notions of such scum as niggers, I reckon." 

Sambo's eyes flashed at the insult, but he 
made a sort of gobble by way of laugh, and ap- 
proached the white man, apparently quite in a 
jocular mood. 

" Well, well, massa, I go to Merriky when de 
Yankees come in de boat." 

" I thought you'd come round without any of 
my moral suasion," said Mr. Whittler with a sneer. 

" Oh, you so berry cute, massa." 

Sambo had got pretty close behind his com- 
panion, and burst out Into a long chuckle of in- 
tense negro enjoyment. Suddenly he made a 
spring and a quick forward movement. A hand 
that he had carried behind him was raised above 
his head, and descended upon the body of his 
prostrate associate. 

With a yell of agony the latter sprmig to hlsf 
feet, as the negro, with a long knife dropping blood 
from up to the hilt, jumped back. 
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" Aha I I hear you tell Yankee captain you'd 
take me to New Orleans and sell me as slave," he 
cried, dancing like a furious maniac, his eyes 
glaring phosphoroudy at his victim. " Aha ! what 
you tink of de nigger scum now ?'' 

It was evident at a glance that the blow had 
struck home ; the wounded man directed a hand 
towards a pocket in his ragged garments, but it 
fell powerless at his side; his eyes appeared to 
glaze, his head drooped, and he fell at the feet of 
his destroyer. 

" Yankee captain no take Sambo just at jire- 
sent, eh, Massa Hiram ? Spose he come, you go 
stead of nigger." 

" Sambo," said the dying man, in so piteous a 
tone that it might almost have softened a stone. 
The negro left off his horrid exultation. 

" Sambo, I ain't used you well, that's a fact ; 
but I am anxious to make amends. I haven't 
many minutes to live; let me do you a service 
afore I die, my faithfiil comrade." 

"What massa say?" inquired the black man 
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With evident interest, coming forward, and drop- 
ping the knife. 

" I wish to tell you where I have buried a 
treasure that would make you rich for life, my 
poor darkie," 

^' Eh, massa, what you say? treaswreV^ 

The eyes of the negro fl^hed with avaricious 
excitement, and his whole demeanour exhibited 
the most intense eagerness. He drew still nearer. 

"My breath is getting very faint; stoop, my 
poor Sambo." 

" Yes, massa ; tell poor Sambo. Where is de 
treasure ? Is it gold ?" 

" All gold," he whispered, — " all gold ; and I 
placed it — " 

" What you say, massa? I no hear de words." 

" Bring your ear closer," murmured the dying 
man more faintly. 

" Yes, massa ; where is de gold ?" 

" Closer, closer." 

The negro knelt down, and brought his ear as 
dose as it possibly could be to* the aperture whence 
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these directions had sdmost inaudibly emanated. 
Tlien followed a yell, or rather a series of yells, of 
the most frightftd description. The dying man 
had pinned his murderer's arms to his side with 
his own, and wound his sinewy legs round his 
lower extremities ; at the same moment he turned 
himself round witli the body he had securely im- 
prisoned, and began to roll down the slope. 

Wliile the prisoner was shrieking and strug- 
gling, a boy in a short smock-frock was seen to 
descend from one of the tallest fir-trees at the 
border of the wood, where he had climbed to rob 
a squirrel's nest, when the sudden appearance of 
the two ruffians forced him to remain. He de- 
scended to the ground, and turned round to take 
another look at the tragedy he had witnessed. 

" Murder I murder ! murder !" he shrieked out 
as he beheld the dead and the living man rolling 
over each other towards the cliff. 

"Murder! murder!" he bawled, as he ran 
swiftly down the path to the village. 

"Murder! murder!'* he screamed out again 
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when the two policemen of the place caught him 
as he was running towards his mother's cottage. 

" Scum o' the airth I" hissed the dying man 
between his teeth. 

"Marcy, massal we are coming to de cliff! 
O Gor A'mighly !" 

The black man, his eyes starting out of their 
sockets, his visage livid with terror, found liimself 
in an iron grasp, without the least power of check- 
ing the downward movement that was hurrjring 
him to a frightful deatL They began indeed to 
roll more rapidly as the impetus increased. 

There was a horrid shriek, followed by a 
fiendish laugh, as the two policemen came rushing 
up out of breath just in time to see the bodies pass 
over the precipice. 

Down the chine they now went, rolling over 
faster and fester, the girations increasing witli 
terrible rapidity as they descended. The murderer 
continued to scream ; the murdered neither spoke 
nor laughed; a demoniac grin was rigidly im- 
pressed upon his hateful visage as over and over 
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they turned, the living in a death-grasp, fixed as 
in a vice. 

Over projections they bounded; then rushed 
again down precipitous declivities in the sand 
wiHi frightftd velocity ; then sprung from point to 
point with the elasticity of a ball; and finally, 
with a prodigious leap, bounded high over a pro- 
jection, and fell into the sea below. 

It is supposed that the tide sucked their corpses 
entangled into the Channel ; for after their plunge 
into the wave, not a vestige of either was ever seen 
again. 



THE END. 
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